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Hiring and Promotion of Men 
Subject to Military Call 


MANY PROGRESSIVE EMPLOYERS are giving 
jobs and promotions to armed forces re- 
servists and draft-eligible men without 
regard to the possible likelihood of any 
future military service. When a reservist 
or draft-eligible man fails to get a job or 
promotion for which he is otherwise best 
qualified, it is usually because of special 
circumstances—most frequently the fact 
that necessary training on the job would 
not be completed before his call to active 


du 

se conclusions emerged from a 

t survey conducted by the U. S. 
Cc ber of Commerce to determine cur- 
ren management hiring and promotion 
poligies with regard to men who are sub- 
ject to military call. Of 110 companies 
reperting, 105 indicated that they are 
hi reservists and 103 of these said 
that they are hiring men eligible for 
induction as well. 

ob the less positive side of the picture, 
Sammel H. Beach, Director of Placement 
at Columbia University, reports that 
graduating students are encountering a 
“dotble standard” situation in interviews 
with some employers—that only the best- 
wadined students are being accepted for 
employment if they are imminently liable 
for military service. Small business 
organizations in general are not consider- 
ing students who expect to be called to 
military duty. 

“We have also found that some em- 
ployérs try to establish claims on parti- 
culagly able graduates who face military 
se e,” the Columbia placement director 
asserted. “These ‘offers’ are contingent 
upon business conditions following the 
students’ release from service. Such offers, 
we feel, are not bona fide.” 

It is quite possible that employers are 
less inclined to hire graduating students 
without business experience who are 
imminently subject to call while those 
who can offer the prospective employer 
practical experience may appear to be 
“more worth the risk.” 

Many of those who reported in the 
Chamber of Commerce survey that they 
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employ and promote men regardless of 
their military obligations emphasize that 
they have adopted such policies, not only 
as a matter of fairness to men about to 
enter the service of their country, but in 
the long-range interest of the company 
itself. Men subject to call for military 
duty, they reason, are the “cream of the 
crop” so far as physical fitness is con- 
cerned. Moreover, it is reasonable to 
expect—or hope—that all who are eligible 
for military service may not be called. 
Finally, many companies are concentrat- 
ing on building a corps of competent per- 
sonnel for the immediate present and 


long-range future, regardless of military 
status. 


Company Tuition Refund Plans 


TUITION REFUND PLANNING, which is essen- 
tially planning by employers to provide as- 
sistance to employees who wish to develop 
themselves through further education, has 
in recent years become a personnel policy 
of increasing importance in American 
business. 

A recent survey by New York Univer- 
sity’s School of Commerce, Finance and 
Accounts of more than 30 companies op- 
erating such plans indicates that manage- 
ment’s chief objectives in instituting edu- 
cational plans are to make the company “a 
good place to work,” supplement practical 
experience with a knowledge of business 
theory, and create a pool of employees eli- 
gible for promotion. Over-all, management 
is satisfied that these objectives are being 
met. 

In most instances, companies develop a 
list of approved schools at which any reg- 
ular employee may take courses under the 
educational tuition refund plan. Most com- 
panies work out the payment of the tui- 
tion to the college through the employee. 
That is, the employee pays for the courses 
—after they have been approved—and 
then is reimbursed according to the provi- 
sions of the particular company plan. Or 
the company may pay the school directly. 
Deductions are then made from the pay 
of the employee so that the total cost is 
recovered by the time the courses are com- 





pleted. If the courses are completed satis- 
factorily, the employee is then refunded 
the amount covered by the plan. 

Some companies pay up to $50 a semes- 
ter for courses taken; others pay up to 
$75, $90 or $100—and some place no lim- 
itations. Certain companies pay for a 
limited number of points a _ semester. 
Some pay according to the grades re- 
ceived—for example, an “A” entitles the 
employee to a 100 per cent refund, a “B” 
to 75 per cent, and a “C” to 50 per cent; 
failure in the course may result in no re- 
fund or the student may be required to 
make up the course at his own expense 
before any more aid is given. 

The courses that may be taken are 
usually determined by the personnel de- 
partment or whoever is in charge of the 
plan. Some companies approve courses 
only if they are applicable to the job held 
at the moment. Thus, if an employee is 
in the bookkeeping department, only book- 
keeping or accounting courses will be ap- 
proved. Other companies will approve any 
business course, if it is even remotely tied 
to the job or if it may prove valuable to 
the employee in some future position, but 
they will only occasionally approve purely 
cultural courses, such as history or Eng- 
lish literature. 

A few companies will approve any 
course that an employee wishes to take 
and finance a degree curriculum. In most 
instances, companies approve a number of 
schools at which employees may take 
courses under the tuition refund plan. 
However, companies that are engaged in 
highly specialized fields—such as banking, 
insurance, and investments—sometimes 
limit their employees to one particular 
school which gives courses that apply 
solely to their field of business. 


New BLS Wage and Salary Survey 


AN ALL-PURPOSE wage and salary survey 
is now being conducted by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in an effort to meet the 
increasing demand from business, labor 
and the general public for current wage 
and salary information on community 
levels. The study will cover six important 
cities: New York, Chicago, Boston, At- 
lanta, San Francisco, and Denver. 

The Bureau plans to collect and analyze 
information on basic earnings and sup- 
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plementary income and benefits for over 
50 office, professional, and technical posi- 
tions, maintenance and power plant occu- 
pations, and custodial, warehousing and 
shipping jobs. In addition, occupational 
wage rates will be presented for a limited 
number of characteristic industries, such 
as machinery, ferrous foundries, paints 
and varnish manufacturing, footwear, 
women’s and misses’ dresses, department 
and women’s ready-to-wear stores, banks, 
home offices of insurance companies, 
automobile repair shops, and power laun- 
dries. Union wage scales will also be 
presented for a number of industrial 
groups important in the area. 

Information on supplements to wag 
such as insurance and pension plans, v 
cations, holiday pay, sick leave a 
bonuses will be collected and summarize 
in the report. 

Preliminary data will be available 
July or August and may be obtained 
addressing the New York office of t 
Bureau of Labor Statistics at 341 Nin 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Care and Feeding of Bulletin Boar 


IN MANY COMPANIES whose business loc 
tions are widely scattered and consist of § 
great many small units, publication of 
local plant newspaper is not justified, an 
the local bulletin board must do the co 
munications job instead. Such is the ca 
at The Borden Company, which has mo 
than 600 business locations scatter 
throughout the United States and Canad 
only a fraction of which are large enoug’ 
to have their own employee publications, 
However, in the management’s opinion 
the bulletin board makes an ideal com- 
pany publication for several reasons: I 
is a point of daily contact, it can be 
operated at low cost, and it has the ad- 
vantage of timeliness—it can report the 
news as it happens. 

Bulletin-board “editors” have been ap- 
pointed at each of the Borden locations, 
and in order to help them do a good job 
of newsgathering, writing and posting, 
the company has prepared a helpful guide 
for them, entitled Care and Feeding of 
Bulletin Boards. This describes the func- 
tion of the bulletin board and presents a 
host of practical suggestions for getting 
and holding reader interest. The follow- 
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ing, for example, are some “musts” for 
attention-getting presentation: 


1. Color schemes are important... . 
Use color for the bulletins or the 
board trim to prevent the boards 
from blending into the walls. From 
a distance, all memo sheets look 
alike and there is little to attract 
readers to the board. 


Variety of news is what will keep 
yom readers coming back to the 
yulletin board and make it a real 
point of daily contact. Like every 
newspaper editor, you must offer a 
~ selection of reading material. 
f your bulletin board is tabbed as 
the “Sales Report Board” or the 
“Safety Slogan Board,” you will 
have a hard time attracting readers. 
News is news when it happens. As 
Webster said, “a bulletin is a brief 
statement of news,” so keep your 
items short. Unless it’s the story 
of the year, don’t use more than 
100 simple words to tell all the 
facts. And remember to keep your 
board newsy and up to date at all 
times! 

Neat and Clean: That’s the bulletin 
board by-word. The boards must be 
arranged artistically, too. In this 
your job again is comparable to 
that of a newspaper editor who uses 
photos, artwork, and type to at- 
tract readers .... Don’t overload 
the board. You can change the 
content daily. 


The mailman brings editors of bulletin- 

s two helpful news and picture serv- 

feach month to supplement local news 

material of company-wide interest. 

first is a series of six or seven news 

s, showing Borden operations or Bor- 

products in use, and these are intended 

eekly or more frequent changes. The 

d is the Borden’s News Flash, carry- 

ing, in telegram-style wording, brief 

stories and Borden news of general in- 
terest. 

A limited number of copies of Care and 
Feeding of Bulletin Boards, which de- 
scribes the program in detail, have been 
set aside for interested readers of 
PERSONNEL. Requests should be addressed 
to the Public Relations Department, The 
Borden Company, 350 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


@ A GUIDE to audio-visual materials in 
the field of industrial and labor relations 
is being made available to the public by 
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the New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations at Cornell University. 

The 47-page guide lists films, film 
strips, and recordings used by manage- 
ment, unions, and educators. The list is 
divided into nine subject areas: Indus- 
trial safety, labor history, education and 
training, supervisory training, steward 
training, economics, politics and _ social 
welfare, human relations, and industrial 
history and processes. Listings include 


the title, length, source, and description 
of each audio-visual item. 

Copies may be obtained without charge 
from the Distribution Center, New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca. 


Radcliffe Management Training 


Program Expanded; Fellowships 
Available 


SINCE ITS INCEPTION in 1937, Radcliffe 
College’s Management Training Program 
for women has received more demands for 
its graduates than it has been able to 
meet. For this reason, and because of 
the increasing need for women adminis- 
trators resulting from the national emer- 
gency, the program’s usual enrollment of 
40 students will be increased in 1951-52 
to 70 students between the ages of about 
21 and 30 years. As in the past, a limited 
number of fellowships are being: made 
available to exceptionally qualified appli- 
cants who would otherwise be unable to 
bear the cost of the training. 

The Management Training Program is 
a one-year graduate course teaching essen- 
tial techniques of line and staff adminis- 
tration, including personnel management. 
It provides approximately six months of 
academic work coupled with 10 weeks 
of apprentice field work in two contrast- 
ing organizations. The academic schedule 
includes study in the areas of h” ~an rela- 
tions, personnel administration, current 
economics, management problems and ob- 
jectives, accounting, marketing, retailing, 
public administration, etc. Graduates of 
the course are holding administrative 
positions in business and industry, gov- 
ernment offices, social service institutions, 
and educational establishments. 

For further information address: T. 
North Whitehead, Director, Management 
Training Program, Radcliffe College, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 





Factors Influencing Industrial Morale’ 


MASON HAIRE and JOSEPHINE S. GOTTSDANKER 
University of California at Berkeley and Santa Barbara 


The data reported in this highly interesting article was gathered as part of a study 
having two major aims: First, to try to determine how the worker sees his job and 
his boss and to define the drawbacks and satisfactions he considers important in the 
work situation; second, to investigate the relative efficacy of various techniques for 
attitude sampling. The findings are of unusual interest because they shed some new 
light on the way workers really feel and the mistakes that employers can make in their, 


efforts to find out what those feelings are. 


PSYCHOLOGISTS and industrial relations 
research workers are producing more and 
more reports on industrial morale and on 
the attitudes of workers in factories. The 
literature! is increasing so fast that it 
threatens to overwhelm us. 

It is no wonder that more and more at- 
tention is being directed toward the atti- 
tudes of workers. It is impossible to work 
in the industrial situation and to worry 
about productivity without getting the 
strong feeling that the workers’ attitudes 
toward management, their confidence in 
the company, their feeling toward the job 
and toward their own security are of pri- 
mary importance among the determinants 
of the productivity and stability of a 
workforce. To be sure, as soon as we get 
into the problem we find that it is some- 
what circular, for just as morale may lead 
to high production, high production may 
lead to good morale. Nevertheless, there 
is a continuing pressure for more infor- 
mation about the attitudes of workers and 
the relation of these attitudes to industrial 
productivity. 

1 An excellent bibliography appears bi-annually in the 


_ nal, tea ns. 


Much recent research in morale and i 
dustrial relations has been in the dir 
tion of a search for factors in morale. W. 
have many studies comparing the impo 
tance, for instance, of wages and worki 
conditions, of supervision and gettin 
along with associates, of one’s chance f 
advancement and one’s autonomy at work 
and the like. We have gone a long way i 
the attempt to identify factors, and t 
natural next step has been to try to ran 
order the factors in terms of their i 
portance in morale. It is unnecessary t 
give references that will include rank 
orders of factors. Almost half the researc 
reports on morale will include some suc 
rank-ordering of the factors involved. I 
is to this problem of the rank-orders o 
factors in morale that the present paper i 
directed. At the risk of overburdening an 
already weighty bibliography of factors 
in morale, this paper presents another 
rank-ordering of factors, along with a 
discussion of what the list means, and a 
general discussion of the problems in- 
volved in rank-ordering the factors in 
morale. 





. This study was done paren « auspices of the Industrial Relations Section of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 
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The Study 


The data which are reported here were 
gathered as part of a larger study which 
had two major aims. The first of these 
was an attempt to define, in as much de- 
tail as possible, the perceptual field of the 
worker—that is, to investigate the way in 
which he saw his job, his boss, and his 
company, to try to find what barriers, 
threats, goals, and paths to goals he saw 
in his work situation. The other major 
aim of the over-all study from which 
these data are drawn was to investigate 
the Felative efficacy of various techniques 
for attitude sampling in the accomplish- 
ment of this definition of the perceptual 


fie 


e sample which is reported here con- 
of 40 retail grocery store workers. 
y work in four different retail gro- 
stores which are part of a large 
. Their physical working conditions 
quite similar, and, of course, they 
shafed the same company policies on 


> 


ecofiomic benefits, job security, and the 
like, There was some variation in pro- 
ductivity among the stores, but all the 
sto are grouped together here. It 
should be pointed out, in defining the 
sample, that these people were well sat- 
isfied with their jobs.’ 

reover, they have, relatively speak- 
ing, good jobs. The average worker in 
this sample was about 35 yea‘s old, had 
worked for the company for 7 years, and 
wag earning in the neighborhood of $55 


*In response to a direct question, about 90 per cent 
of these people reported themselves to be generally 
satisfied with their jobs. It is a curious anomaly 
among morale surveys that a percentage on this 
order is not unusually high. Most of us would prob- 
ably feel, from our everyday experience with people, 
that somewhat less than 90 per cent of them were 
generally satisfied with their jobs.- However, on the 
basis of the way such percentages run in morale 
surveys, if an employer finds that his percentage 
drops, say, below 80 per cent, it is probably a sign 
of a more or less serious defection in the organiza- 
tion. Sufficient experience with these percentages 
gives «is a rule-of-thumb way to handle them. Never- 
theless, the figures are certainly spuriously high. 
This distortion must surely mean that we are not 
getting a perfectly clear measure of the employee's 
attitude toward his job. 
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for a 44-hour week. Relative to the in- 
dustry and the neighborhood, this is a 
very good wage for a retail clerk. The 
company has an excellent reputation for 
its general treatment of employees, and 
has made a considerable investment in the 
interest of producing “one big, happy 
family.” These objective facts about the 
nature of the jobs seem to be of vital im- 
portance in considering the attitudes ex- 
pressed, since these attitudes are at least 
partly a function of the situation in which 
the workers find themselves. In order to 
understand the attitudes we must know 
something about the objective situation 
in which the people are imbedded. 

Each subject was approached through 
an interview and two projective tech- 
niques, in separate sessions. The inter- 
view was “open-ended,” under the most 
permissive conditions possible, in which 
the respondent was encouraged to take 
whatever tack he liked and go on as long 
as he liked, followed by a series of objec- 
tive questions of the sort that has charac- 
terized morale surveys in the past. The 
third technique was an adaptation of pro- 
jective techniques which involved story 
completion, and the fourth involved in- 
terpretation of T.A.T.-type pictures.* The 
stories and pictures were specially se- 
lected for this purpose, and were designed 
to parallel the content that was brought 
out in each of the two interview tech- 
niques. 


interview Results 


In all, three specific questions and two 
story completions were used which ap- 
proached the general problem of the fac- 
tors in industrial morale. The following 
three questions were used in the in- 
terview: 


* For a description of the Thematic Apperception 
Test, see “Executive Personality and Job Success,” 
by William E. Henry, AMA Personnel Series No. 
120.—Eb. 
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1. What do you think of your job? What 
are the things you like about it? 


2. If you were going to take another job, 
what are the things you'd look for? 

3. Which of these things we’ve been talking 
about means the most to you in how well 
you like your job?8 


In addition to the three direct questions, 
the respondent was asked to complete the 
following two stories: 


1, While riding home on the bus one night, 
a couple of men were talking with each 
other about their work. One of them said, 
“It sure would take a lot to make me 
change my job, because . . .” What else 
did he say? 


. The other fellow said he’d be ready to 
quit his job any time, and added, “I’d be 
glad to give the first decent job that 
comes along a try, because .. . ” Then, 
what else did he say? 


*This question was presented at the conclusion of 
about 40 minutes of interviewing, during which time 
various aspects of the job had been discussed. It 
came immediately after a question in which the re- 
spondent was asked specifically how fairly he thought 
he was treated, his opportunity for autonomy, oppor- 
tunity for advancement, the amount of work ex- 
pected of him, salary, and working conditions. In 
oni of the responses, it seemed clear that the re- 

mdents did not interpret the phrase “‘which of 
t! ese things” as having specific reference either to 
the question which immediately receded his answer 
or to the first question listed above. The response 
was usually in answer to the (unasked) general 
question, “‘What is the most important single de- 
terminant of job satisfaction?” 
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The responses to these stories and ques- 
tions were coded, and it was found that 
they fell into 13 categories. The responses 
to the different. questions, and the per- 
centages with which different factors are 
mentioned are shown in the accompany- 
ing table. 


There are several points of interest in 
the accompanying table of percentages. 
Perhaps the most striking thing is the 
radical shift in the importance that is 
ascribed to various factors by the em- 
ployee when he is asked different ques- 
tions that get at the same thing. It 
quite clear that the relative importance 
the factors is to a large extent a functi 
of the way he is questioned and t 
things he is thinking about when 
answers. This kind of relativity is some 
thing that we will have to go into in more 
detail later. 


“Like” versus “Dislike” 


tors which a man chooses as his reaso 
for liking a job are not at all the inverse 
of those which he chooses for disliking 


It will be seen in the table that the if 





Factors LEADING TO Jos SATISFACTION 
(% of Mentions) 


INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 


| 
% 
2 


STORY COMPLETIONS 





Why he Things you’d Most important 
look for ina 
desirable job 


likes 
his job 


Whyman Why man 
likes dislikes” 
in present job job job ' 


single factor 





Interesting job . 

Likes assOciates ccc 

Contact with customers 

Working conditions 

Wages 

Fite well with habits of life 
and work 

Easy work 

Fair company 

Job security 

Supervision 

Future advancement .. 

Autonomy ......... oat 

Union protection M 
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11% 
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10 3 12 
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TOTAL 100% 
N = (no. of mentions) 89 
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it. In making this comparison, we can 
either compare the two projective stories 
which ask indirectly why a man likes and 
dislikes his job, or compare the projec- 
tive story on dislikes with the response 
to the direct question about why he likes 
his present job. In neither case is the 
“like” the opposite side of the coin from 
the “dislike.” This lack of symmetry 
agrees with the findings of Reynolds and 
Shister in their book Job Horizons (6) 
(see Bibliography at end of article) and 
it is not a particularly startling fact in 
hufan motivation to realize that we can- 
not produce an exhaustive or coherent 
collection of positively cathected objects 
by Assembling a group of negative ones 
and reversing their meaning. For some 

n, there seems to be a great tempta- 
tiom, in considering the factors in indus- 
trial morale, to assume that just this sort 
of Symmetry exists, and hence it is worth- 
w to underline the fact that it is not 


neeessarily true. 
“Interesting” Work 


e category of “interesting job” de- 
serves some special attention. It will be 


noted from the table that this category 
-ineludes more responses (19 per cent) 
» tha any other single category when the 

ndent defines why he likes his 
present job. It receives the third most 

nses (11 per cent) when he de- 
:seribes the things that he would look 
forin looking for a new job. It also 
receives the most responses of any single 
category in both the projective stories 
(19 per cent and 30 per cent). To some 
extent this category is a catchall; to some 
extent, however, it is not. It includes 
all the responses that say “The job is 
interesting, it is varied, I like the acti- 
vity in it, there is always something new 
happening,” and the like. It is apt to 
include the respondent’s first somewhat 
vague statement as he gropes for a way 
to take hold of the answer to the ques- 
tion. In this sense the category is a 
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catchall. However, the characteristics 
of work as being interesting, varied, and 
of compelling attention to itself as work, 
is something that is returned to so often 
and so explicitly by many subjects that 
it seems to include a very real aspect of 
the job, as well as a catchall. This fac- 
tor of “interesting work” has _ been 
pointed out before in morale studies, 
among them that of Lindahl (4). There 
seems to be no questioning that it in- 
cludes an important factor, but, equally, 
it seems clear that we do not understand 
exactly what is included under this head- 
ing of “interesting work.” 


Associates 


The category “associates” includes all 
the respondent’s statements that his con- 
tacts with fellow-workers were important 
to him, and general references to the 
importance of a “good group” at work. 
This category receives a large bulk of 
the responses in our study. In the de- 
scription of why the employee likes his 
present job it received 17 per cent of all 
the responses, and among the most im- 
portant determinants in liking a job in 
general it received 22 per cent. Similarly, 
in the projective story on reasons for 
liking a job it received 16 per cent. In 
general, this stress on the importance of 
inter-personal relationships among em- 
ployees parallels closely the important 
role that was given to it by Whyte (7) 
in his excellent study of the restaurant 
industry, and also by Reynolds and Shis- 
ter in the book referred to previously. 


Wages 


The role of wages among the factors 
influencing industrial morale is of con- 
siderable interest. A good deal of the im- 
portance that has been attached to “non- 
financial incentives” has come from just 
such studies of morale which have shown 
that wages are relatively unimportant 
determinants of the employees’ attitudes. 
Similarly, in this case, only 9 per cent 
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of all the things mentioned as reasons 
why the employee likes his present job 
fell into the category of wages. In pick- 
ing the most important determinant of a 
good job, wages come off even worse— 
only 3 per cent of the people pick wages 
us the most important determiner of a 
good job. It is worth noting, however, 
that when the question is asked, “If you 
were looking for a job, what aspects 
would you look for?”, the wages come 
out very much higher. In looking for a 
job, 24 per cent of all the factors men- 
tioned fell in category of “good wages.” 
The question about looking for a new job 
asks both (1) what are the desirable 
characteristics in a good job, and (2) 
which ones can you see. Pay is one of 
the easiest things to ascertain in looking 
for a job. This, no doubt, accounts for 
some of the increase in percentage when 
we ask “what would you look for in 
looking for a new job.” There is some 
reason to believe, however, that the 
importance of wages is underestimated 
in other questions because there is a cul- 
tural inhibition against talking about 
them—in a sense it isn’t nice to say that 
you like your job because you get good 
pay. In this connection it is interesting 
to notice that wages are mentioned 9 
per cent of the time when an employee 
describes why he likes his own job; when 
he describes why some other fellow likes 
his job, the wages jump to 17 per cent 
in importance. Still another factor, and 
perhaps the most important in account- 
ing for the possible underestimation of 
the role of wages, is the fact that the 
wages are apt to be taken for granted. 
These people have good jobs. They get 
good pay. Wages are a sine qua non. 
They are taken for granted to such an 
extent that it isn’t even worthwhile men- 
tioning them. If the foreman used a 
blacksnake whip to keep production up, 
that would certainly be one of the major 
determinants in disliking the job. The 
fact that he doesn’t is not mentioned. It 
is taken for granted that the behavior 
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of the supervisor will vary within cer- 
tain limits, and it is not necessary to 
point out, in explaining why you like 
your job, that his behavior does not go 
outside these limits. Similarly, it is 
taken for granted that wages must be up 
to a certain level. It is not necessary to 


point out, in explaining why you like 
your job, that they are at least that high. 


Supervision 


The role of the foreman in determin- 
ing industrial morale is interesting in 
these data. When an employee describes 
why he likes his job, only 3 per cent of 
them mention the supervision. However, 
when the same employee describes why a 
hypothetical man dislikes his job, 15 per 
cent of them blame it on the supervision. 
Similarly, in describing the most im- 
portant determiners of a good job, 22 
per cent of these people refer to the fore- 
man. This pattern puts a very peculiar 
pressure on first-line supervision. These 
people like their jobs, but the foreman 
is not the reason why they like them; on 
the other hand, they see the foreman in 
a role which makes it very easy for him 
to control the desirability of the job, and 
as having an important part in making 
a worker dislike his job. The impres- 
sion is that the foreman works largely 
in the negative range. He can account 
for a considerable dislike of the job, 
and, if he works properly, he can bring 
the job up to a sort of zero level—a 
point from which the job can either be 


good or bad depending on a host of: 


other factors. His main function, human 
relations-wise, is to keep the job from 
being undesirable; after that, other things 
will make it desirable. 

Before we leave the implications of 
these data, it is interesting to notice the 
number of factors in the list which are 
associated with on-the-job need satisfac- 
tions. Most of the things that are men- 
tioned as important here are things that 
the employee can enjoy on his job— 
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interesting work, contact with associates 
and with customers, good working condi- 
tions, good supervision and the like. Only 
in the area of wages, chance for advance- 
ment, and future job security do we get 
much emphasis placed on the kinds of 
need satisfactions that are primarily en- 
joyed off the job. We have become quite 
accustomed, in thinking about the mo- 
tivations of industrial workers, to divide 
the incentives into financial and non- 
financial incentives. In view of the tre- 
mendous weight that is placed, in this 
jand other morale studies, on need satis- 
ctions that occur on the job, it seems 
ible that we should give more atten- 
tion to the distinction between on-the- 
job and off-the-job satisfactions as in- 
pene and motivators. When we want 
increase productivity, we customarily 
increase the off-the-job satisfactions—we 
Taise pay, provide benefits in terms of 
Tetirement, vacations, pension plans, and 
the like. It seems worthwhile asking 
Whether we cannot provide more work- 
Televant: incentives, in the area of factors 
that provide need satisfactions which can 
be enjoyed on the job.* 


The Problem of Relativity 


Presenting lists: of the rank-order of 
Hactors mentioned in industrial morale 
‘Surveys is open to serious question as a 
way to lead us to an understanding of 
the nature of and the components of 
‘industrial morale. Asking the question, 
“What is the rank-order of factors in 
need satisfactions at work?” seems to 
imply two things: (1) relatively fixed 
amounts of (2) relatively independent 
things. The question gives the impres- 
sion that the situation is paralled to an 
analysis of the chemical content of a 
rock. What are the relative amounts of 
iron, silica, magnesium, and the like? It 
‘ We are indebted to Dr. Douglas M. MacGregor, in 


unpublished statements, for pointing out to us this 
distinction between on-the-job and off-the-job returns. 
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leads us to the belief that we can tease 
out and identify the separate components, 
estimate their relative magnitudes, and 
in this way understand the sum of the 
parts. There also seems to be, in this 
view, some implication that we can 
change the amount of one of the com- 
ponents without changing anything but 
its place in the rank-order. 

In practice the situation seems to be 
quite different. The factors involved in 
the attitude of industrial workers seem 
to be highly interdependent and fluctuat- 
ing in intensity in response to changes 
in the individual or in the environment. 
The importance of opportunities for ad- 
vancement must surely grow partly as 
a simple function of time; the role of 
security in the job must be seriously in- 
fluenced by the employee’s perception of 
the whole national and international situa- 
tion; and it seems quite possible that his 
response to supervision will be in some 
measure connected with his interpersonal 
relationships off the job and at home. The 
components are not fixed and inflexible. 
They are fluctuating and probably highly 
specific to the particular situation in 
which they are measured. Moreover, they 
are probably complexly inter-determined, 
so that an attempt to raise or lower one 
of them will not only change its rank- 
order in the list, but will vigorously in- 
fluence the others. For instance, in the 
areas in which unemployment is rising 
sharply and offering a serious threat to 
future job security, this factor (job 
security) no doubt increases greatly in 
importance, but at the same time the 
foreman takes a very different role, and 
the somewhat peripheral factors, such as 
working conditions and interest in work, 
probably lose some of their absolute as 
well as relative value. (See footnote 6 
on page 452.) 

In addition to their interdependence 
and fluctuating character, the things that 
we customarily list as factors in indus- 
trial morale seem to have a hierarchical 
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character.5 Some of them are more 
basic than others, and the less basic ones 
become real demands only after the more 
basic ones have been satisfied. When a 
man is crossing the desert, his thirst 
becomes so great that a host of other 
things which we would ordinarily list as 
important factors in his adjustment to 
living drop out because of the dominance 
of the single need. Once he has reestab- 
lished his equilibrium with respect to 
the need for water, some of the other 
“higher” needs may make an appearance. 
Similarly, in the industrial situation, if 
wages fall below a certain point, or job 
security is threatened, some of the 
“higher” factors may drop out of the 
picture altogether. 

The other side of this coin may lead 
to a paradoxical picture. When the 
“basic” needs are satisfied, the demand 
for satisfaction of “higher” needs may 
become greater, rather than less. In 
more specific terms, this may mean that 
when pay and job security are high, it 
puts even more importance on the human- 
relations aspect of the job than before. 
rather than vice versa. To some extent 
there seems to have been a tendency to 
think that the various factors were sub- 
stitutive: if we pay enough, we don’t 
need to worrv so much about the other 
factors. On the contrary, it seems quite 
possible that if we pay enough and pay 
it surely enough, it provides an oppor- 
tunity for the other factors to become 
even more important. The history of 
industrial relations and personnel prac- 
tices over the last few years illustrates 
the point. As we got into a period of 
full employment, with wages high and 
job security relatively good, more and 
more importance began to be demanded 
and placed on “human relations in indus- 
trial management.” The reverse is 
true in a period of economic retrench- 


5 This point draws heavily on the theoretical work of 
A. H. Maslow (5). A. Kornhauser also raises some- 
what the same question (2). 
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ment. As unemployment mounts, there 
is a noticeable tendency on the part of 
employers to devalue the role of the 
“higher” need satisfactions in the area 
of human relations. This is generally 
explained as a cost problem—employers 
can no longer afford the luxury of a 
human relations program. It is, perhaps, 
also an implication of the hierarchical 
character of need satisfaction. A threat 
to basic need satisfaction activates de- 
fense mechanisms with respect to those 
basic needs which may make the satisfac- 
tion of “higher” needs temporarily less 
important. 

If it is true that these patterns in 
industrial morale have the three char- 
acteristics that have been discussed here 
(1) high interdependence, (2) relative 
flexibility in level, and (3) a hierarchical 
character, there are several important 
implications for our thinking in this 
area. Maslow points out “. . . a good 
way to obscure ‘higher’ motivations and 
to get a lopsided view of human capaci- 
ties and human nature, is to make the 
organism extremely and chronically hun- 
gry or thirsty . . . It is quite true that 
man lives by bread alone—when there 
is no bread. But what happens to man’s 
desires when there is plenty of bread and 
when his belly is chronically filled?” 
Conversely, to obscure the importance 
of “basic” needs, we should study the 
situation where they are relatively well- 
satisfied, and relatively less detectable as 
behavioral determinants. 

Much of the experimental work on mo- 
tivation has been done on rats. The 
easiest things to control about rats’ moti- 
vations are the basic need satisfactions. 
We have primarily tested them under 
extreine conditions of hunger and thirst. 
The theoretical development that has fol- 
lowed this work has perhaps overempha- 
sized the role of basic drives and emer- 
gency functions. Industrial morale 
studies may have gone to the opposite 
end of the scale. They are customarily 
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done in situations where the basic needs 
are relatively well-satisfied. Very few 
workers in this country have wages so 
low that their actual eating is threatened, 
and we have almost no studies from the 
most marginal industries where this has 
in the past been true on occasion.® For 
this reason, we have to some extent the 
reverse result of the studies of motiva- 
tion in rats. We have probably grossly 
underestimated the role of basic needs, 
and hence of the economic factors asso- 
ciated with basic needs, and this situa- 
tion may have led, to some extent, to 
e very considerable emphasis that has 
ently been placed on “non-financial 
incentives.” Non-financial incentives may 
pear primarily in situations where the 
et incentive, and the consequent 
fuarantee of basic need satisfactions, is 
secure that it no longer appears as a 
primary and obvious behavior deter- 
minant, but is something that is taken 
for granted. In this connection we might 
fiotice again what happens to the per- 
Gentages on the economic factors as 
determinants of morale in our study. In 
answering why he liked his job, or in 
scribing the most important deter- 
minant of liking for the job, the economic 
factor gets very little weight. However, 
When we put the employee in the hypo- 
thetical situation of looking for a job— 
When he has no job, when he has no 
Wages, when his basic needs are con- 
jecturally threatened—the role of the 
@conomic factor goes up considerably in 
his responses. If he were actually in 
the situation which we have described 
hypothetically—if he were looking for a 
job in a less-than-full employment econ- 
omy—would this factor rise even more 
in importance? 
This concept of the hierarchical and 
relative character of the need satisfac- 


In a recently completed but unpublished study of 

workers in a New England city who were threatened 
with very serious local oneme omens, Drs. Charles 
A. Myers and George P. Shultz of M.I.T. point out 
that as their subjects lost job oll vob security 
became much more important in their responses 
when they are asked why they like their present 
jobs and what they are seeking in jobs. 
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tions involved in morale influences the 
consequences of satisfaction and depriva- 
tion. It may be (and there is some 
experimental evidence in this direction) 
that those individuals whose basic needs 
have been satisfied in the past are best 
able to tolerate deprivation. We might, 
for example, think that a work group 
which had been accustomed to certain 
high levels of satisfaction would be more 
seriously threatened by a reduction in 
those levels than a group for which the 
level of satisfaction in the past had been 
lower or less reliable. This may not, 
however, be exactly the case. It is quite 
possible that the former group will prove 
to be more stable in tolerating present 
deprivations than the latter. It is not 
necessarily true that the way to learn 
frustration tolerance is to be frustrated. 

It should be pointed out, in this con- 
nection, however, that money may be a 
special case in the deprivation of basic 
needs. It may be generally true that 
individuals who have been well satisfied 
in the past may tolerate present depriva- 
tions, but high wages as a means of 
obtaining basic need satisfaction produce 
a “standard of living” which becomes 
functionally autonomous and independ- 
ent of its basic physiological counterpart. 
Under these circumstances, money may 
have a more rigid role in basic need 
satisfaction than, for instance, the provi- 
sion of food and water to the hungry or 
thirsty rat would have. 


The Problem of Context 


It is a truism today that the way in 
which questions are asked is very im- 


portant in interviewing. It needs to be 
reemphasized in the area of industrial 
morale, however, because it has special 
weight here. Questions about jobs and 
about the need satisfactions obtained at 
work are answered against a background 
of a certain level of need satisfaction 
which the employee is currently receiv- 
ing, and the expectation of a certain level 
in the future. We cannot ask the same 
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question of two employees in radically 
different work situations. There seems 
to be little doubt that the employees 
reported here who answered our ques- 
tions about wages, for instance, were to 
a large extent determined by their rela- 
tively high wages and their relatively 
secure jobs. If we asked the same ques- 
tions of migratory workers, we would 
no doubt get very, very different answers. 
Not only is the wording of the question 
important, but the background against 
which the questions are answered may 
change their meaning so much that they 
are very little comparable from one situa- 
tion to another. 

Many questions in morale studies are 
conjectural. “If you were going to do 
so and so, what would you want?”, “If 
the situation were so and so, what would 
you do?” They evoke different organi- 
zations of the (conjectural) environment, 
and hence include different expectations 
of levels of need satisfaction and empha- 
size threats which may not be currently 
present in the work situation. To some 
extent all our conjectural questions are 
projective tests, and they need to be 
interpreted in this light. The organism 
jominated by a need changes its whole 
view of the world, and its evaluation of 
the future and of the things that are 
good and bad. The need shapes the 
picture of the environment. Conversely, 
when we ask about certain specified 
environments we rouse certain needs. 
The picture of the environment shapes 
the need. In many cases we may not 
be tapping needs which are present in 
the current situation, or, at best, we may 
be tapping complex compound results of 
needs generated by the present situation 
and those evoked by the conjectural en- 
vironment specified in our question. Such 
a situation may be extremely valuable if 
we interpret the response in the way in 
which we would interpret a projective 
test protocol. It may give us a valuable 
insight into the characteristics of the 
individual, but it may or may not reflect 
the situation in which he presently finds 
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himself, or which we may be interested 
in studying. 

In our study it seems probable that we 
ask three very different questions of the 
worker. 

They are very different questions, and 
the answers to them are very different. 
The answer to the first question (What 
do you like about your present job?— 
see p. 447) is probably highly specific to 
the particular work situation in which 
these employees find themselves. It puts 
60 per cent of the weight on three fac- 
tors: interesting, varied work, contact 


with people, and working conditions. The — 


answer to the second question (When 
would you leave?—the second story- 
completions—see p. 447) is still different. 


pane nig Ah 9a A MORRO 


Five factors took in 85 per cent of the © 
responses: interesting work, working con- — 
ditions, pay, supervision, and future pro- — 
motion. Still another answer appears in — 
terms of what an employee would look ~ 


for in a new job: 60 per cent of the © 
weight falls on pay, working conditions, © 
interesting work, and fitting the habits © 
of living and working which employees — 
presently have. 

We have asked very different questions 


and got very different answers. 
are to go on and ask the question “Which 


If we 


of these answers tells us the factors that © 


are important in morale?” 
is not at all clear. It may be all of them 
or none of them. It is difficult to know 
what remedial action to take. From the 
point of view of doing something about 
morale we have raised very different 
issues to guide the employer: 

1. How to keep employees liking their 

jobs. 

2. How to keep them from leaving. 

3. How to attract new workers. 
The answers that we get from each spe- 
cific area may be a guide to tie employer 
in terms of practices which will accom- 
plish each specific end. But by no means 
is this necessarily assurance that we have 
put our finger on the connection between 
morale and productivity, nor does it mean 
that practices based on these answers 


the response 
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will insure good morale in another par- 
ticular plant. 


The Problem of Validity 


In few other places in psychological 
research do we have so many measure- 
ments of “what’s out there” with so little 
theoretical connectedness and so little 
detailed observation of change in cri- 
terial measures as we have in morale 
studies. To be sure, in some cases we 
do have measurements of changes in pro- 

iductivity, absenteeism, grievances, and 

e like, which provide a certain amount 

f measurement to validate observed 
vels of morale. However, even in these 
ses there is very little attempt to show 
ny necessity in the relationship between 

e morale measure and the criterion. 
| Part of the reason for this lack of 
alidation is our considerable poverty in 
n adequate theory of motivation in gen- 
eral and the theory of the specific moti- 

ational problem in industrial situations 
particular. Still another part of the 
eason for the lack of validation lies in 

e fact that many of the research studies 

the problem of industrial morale have 
-_ origin more in the commercial 

terest of an employer than in the inter- 
t of “pure” research. Very often this 
eans that the problem is satisfactorily 
answered at the level of raw empiricism, 

d a statement of “what's out there” is 

aT that the employer requires. Regardless 


of the reasons, the fact remains that we 
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have little adequate validation to bolster 
our analyses of industrial morale, and 
the chief defect in this area seems to be 
a lack of a thorough-going theoretical 
formulation. 

Lewin’s formulation (3) has led us a 
long way in the direction of a theoretical 
formulation of the problem of what may 
happen if x force is changed. His theory 
has the advantage of affording us an 
opportunity to deal with motives and 
factors influencing morale in terms of 
dynamic patterning of the factors, and 
in addition it has the virtue of generating 
implications. An example of the kinds 
of implications that can be drawn from 
Lewin’s formulation to the industrial 
situation can be found in the excellent 
article on factors influencing productivity 
by Coch and French in Human Rela- 
tions (1). 

While Lewin’s statement does lead us 
some ways in the direction of being able 
to handle some of the problems of group 
behavior in the industrial situation, it 
does not at all answer the question of 
the internal patterning of needs within 
an individual, or the problem of rela- 
tivity and the hierarchical character of 
needs within these patterns. We still find 
ourselves in the position where our most 
pressing demand is for an adequate 
theory of motivation that will allow us 
to make sense of the mass of data that 
has been accumulated in the area of 
industrial morale. 
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Managing Your Company Cafeteria 


JOHN B. HART* 


Too many company cafeterias are not paying a fair return on management’s invest- 
ment—either in terms of tangible value received for money invested or in satisfaction 
to the thousands of patrons they serve daily throughout American industry. Here is 
a point-by-point review of the sound restaurant principles which must be utilized to 


control the major food service functions and accomplish the industrial relations 


objectives of company cafeteria operation. 


THE COMPANY CAFETERIA plays an im- 
portant role in the field of industrial rela- 
tions. In a Harvard Business Review 
article, “Labor, Management, and Food,” 
James M. Vicary pointed out that over 
80 per cent of our country’s larger fac- 
tories have employee feeding facilities. 
He also observed that management’s ef- 


fort to provide good food at low piices 
usually results in a monetary loss on the 
operation. 

The actual amount of subsidy required 
to support a cafeteria can best be deter- 
mined after consideration of the indus- 
trial relations program under which it 


functions. Some operations may appear 
to be quite expensive, but the benefits 
derived easily offset the cost involved. 
Iw other cases, it is possible that high 
costs may be completely out of propor- 
tion to the mediocre results being ob- 
tained. 

This writer has no fault to find with 
any efficient and satisfactory food serv- 
ice plan as long as it fulfills its primary 
purpose in the industrial relations scheme 
of things. He does have a quarrel, how- 
ever, with those inefficient and unsatis- 
factory food service plans which fail 
miserably to meet their responsibilities 
to either employees or management. 


The purpose of this article is to out- 
line a system of food control which has 
decreased expense and increased content- 
ment in one company’s cafeteria. It is 
hoped that our experience may serve as 
a point-by-point check list in solving 
other industrial feeding problems. 


WHAT FOOD CONTROL IS 


An adequate food control plan is based 
upon accurate knowledge of sound res- 
taurant principles. It is a prerequisite to 
an efficient and satisfactory cafeteria 
operation. Essential characteristics are 
the sanitary preparation and serving of 
wholesome food in an appetizing man- 
ner at uniform and reasonable prices. 
The plan includes procedures similar to 
those which make good outside restau- 
rants successful. It is designed to con- 
trol seven interrelated functions of food 
service: (1) menus and pricing; (2) 
purchasing; (3) receiving and storage; 
(4) food preparation; (5) portioning 
and serving; (6) labor utilization; and 
(7) records and reports. 


Example of the Plan in Operation 


This seven-point plan is used in suc- 
cessfully operating the food service of a 


* Formerly Cafeteria Manager, M. W. Kellogg Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
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manufacturing plant of 1,000 people. 
The cafeteria seats 250 employees each 
lunch period. Executives are served 
separately in a private’ dining room. 
Over 60 per cent of the plant and office 
personnel spend an average of 50 cents 
each day for “before-the-whistle” coffee 
and the noon meal. 

Policy, based upon industrial relations 
considerations particular to the plant, 
allocates the cost of feeding. Manage- 
ment’s share is overhead expense—rent, 
upkeep, utilities, insurance, taxes, and 
depreciation. The cafeteria’s share is 
Operating expense—food, labor, and in- 


Gidentals. The budgeted sales dollar 


vers operating expense by allowing 
5 cents for raw food, 35 cents for direct 
labor, and 10 cents for supplies, laundry, 
Silver, dishes, and utensils. 


1, Menus and Pricing 


The planning of varied, appealing 
Menus and pricing them correctly is the 
most important single factor in keeping 
he majority of cafeteria patrons satis- 
fied. 

Since quantity food production and 
s€rvice is most effective with a simplified 
Menu, variety in industrial feeding is 
athieved with day-to-day changes: rather 
than by the listing of many choices on 
a single day’s bill of fare. 

‘Menu items are priced in direct rela- 
tion to portion costs. The over-all 55 
per cent food cost results from selling 
most dishes at twice the cost of raw in- 
gredients. 

Cafeteria and executive dining room 
menus are carefully planned and printed 
daily, as in any first-class restaurant, 
and are then distributed throughout the 
plant. Shown in Exhibits A and B are 
typical menus which meet with require- 
ments ‘as to variety and price. 


2. Purchasing 


Quantity of food to be purchased is 
controlled mainly by a permanent menu 
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book in which a record of portions pre- 
pared and sold is kept. Accurate knowl- 
edge of how many orders of roast turkey 
remained unsold the last time, or a 
notation indicating when the halibut 
steaks ran out, provides a basis for closer 
buying whenever these items appear on 
the menu again. 

Quality of food is controlled by setting 
up purchase standards which best meet 
the cafeteria requirements. These are 
maintained by always specifying on pur- 
chase orders weights, grades, brands, 
and sizes. Experience has proved, for 
example, that a particular mustard, a 
type of smoked ham, a special sharp 
cheese, the right size of broiling chicken, 
or a certain weight of beef rib all suit 
the purpose so well that they are items 
marked “reorder.” 

Buying is done on a competitive basis 
from well-rated, reputable vendors. In- 
ventory is kept low and the rate of turn- 
over is six times a month. 


3. Receiving and Storage 


Control of food and supplies pur- 
chased begins with proper receiving and 
storage methods. Incoming goods are 
always weighed, checked, and counted 
against the vendor’s delivery ticket to 
insure that specifications are met and 
value received. 

Perishable food is immediately stored 
at correct refrigeration temperatures— 
meats at 33° to 38°, dairy products at 
about 40°, fruits and vegetables at 40° 
to 45°, and frozen foods at 0° to 10°. 
A daily perpetual inventory sheet lists the 
high-cost items such as meats, butter, 
eggs, ice cream, and milk, so that con- 
sumption may be closely watched. 

Non-perishable food and supplies are 
stored under lock and key in a dry, light, 
airy room at a temperature of about 70°. 
Groceries, staples, and canned goods are 
off the floor on steel shelving with a place 
for everything and everything in its 
place. An accurate daily record is kept 
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Tomato Juice 


Blended Juice 


. 05 
. 05 


Assorted Cold Salad Plates 


Whipped Potatoes 07 
Lyonnaise Potatoes 10 


Banana & Nut 5 
Lettuce & Tomato 15 


Egg Salad 
Liverwurst & Onion 
Bologna & Cheese 
Minced Corned Beef 


Cabinet Pudding 10 
Assorted Pies ll 
Ice Cream Bars ll 
Fresh Fruit 10 
Peaches 10 


Coffee Milk 





LUNCHEON 


SOUP 
Green Split Pea 


APPETIZERS 


ENTREES 


Hot Virginia Ham Open Sandwich 
Browned Beef Stew With Fresh Vegetables 
Breaded Veal Cutlet—Tomato Sauce 


VEGETABLES 


SALADS 


SANDWICHES 


xk 
Daily Special Sandwich Plate 


DESSERTS 


BEVERAGES 


Prune Juice 
Apple Juice 


Fresh Cut Green Beans 
Creamed Peas & Carrots 


Assorted Fruit 
Combination Bowl 


On Bread On Roll 


Fruit Jello 
Layer Cake 
Fruit Tarts 
Stewed Prunes 
Ice Cream Cups 


.08 Tea 








Exhibit A 


of all storeroom issues to the kitchen and 
dining rooms. 

In addition to these daily controls 
which the cafeteria maintains over the 
receiving and storage areas, the company 
accounting department takes a detailed 
end-of-month inventory of all food and 
supplies. 


4. Food Preparation 


Standardized methods of preparation 


serve to hold both the quality of food 
and its cost per portion at predeter- 
mined levels. Patrons like standardiza- 
tion because it results in dishes which 
are uniform in taste and appearance. 
Cafeteria management wants standardi- 
zation as an aid to menu pricing and 
maintenance of over-all food cost. 

The formula for that old standby, Beef 
Stew, for example, requires that boneless 
chuck and fresh vegetables are to be cut 
up, seasoned, and served in exactly the 
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LUNCHEON 


APPETIZERS . 

Fresh Fruit Cup 

Chilled Prune Juice Consomme Julienne 

Puree of Green Split Peas Chilled Tomato Juice 
Celery, Radishes, Scallions, Olives 


ENTREES 
Poached Eggs Benedict 
Browned Beef Stew en Casserole 
Breaded Veal Cutlet, Milanaise 
Fried Deep Sea Scallops—Tartar Sauce 
Broiled New York Hip Steak—Onion Butter 
Liverwurst, Swiss Cheese, Tomato Slices 
VEGETABLES 
Fresh Cut Green Beans 
Creamed Peas & Carrots 
SALAD 
Chef's Combination Bowl 


DESSERTS 


Egg a la Russe 


French Fries 
Whipped Potatoes 


Cherry Tart 
Apple Crumb Pie 
Chocolate Sundae 
Maple Layer Cake 
Cheese & Crackers 
Lemon Meringue Pie 


Coffee Sweet Milk 





Fresh Fruit in Season 


BEVERAGES 


One Dollar 


Fruit Jello 
Huckleberry Pie 
Boston Cream Pie 
Strawberry Sundae 
Yellow Cling Peaches 
Chocolate Layer Cake 


Buttermilk 








Exhibit B 


same way each time. Satisfaction once 
obtained is thereby assured whenever it 
appears on the menu, and the selling 
price is easily and correctly determined 
—both from past experience. 

Another case in point might be the 
New England Boiled: Dinner. It is in- 
variably composed of top-grade corned 
brisket of beef, new green cabbage, pars- 
ley boiled potatoes, buttered carrots, and 
sliced beets. Since the ingredients are 
always alike, buyers’ approval can be 
anticipated and the cost of serving is 
known beforehand. 


Setting up preparation standards en- 
tails work, but it is well worth the time 
and effort required. Soups, entrees, 
vegetables, salads, sandwiches, desserts, 
and beverages all lend themselves equally 
well to standardized methods. 


5. Portioning and Serving 


The effort to control menu planning, 
pricing, purchasing, receiving, storing, 
and food preparation would be wasted if 
portions were not standardized. Every 
person on the cafeteria line receives 
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MonTHLY CAFETERIA OPERATIONS 





Sales of Food 
Ratio to Sales ...... 
Com ot Feet cin 
Ratio to Sales 
Profit on Food 
Ratio to Sales 
Wages Expense .... 
Ratio to Sales 
Supplies Expense . 
Ratio to Sales . 
Laundry Expense . 
Ratio to Sales om 
Miscellaneous Expense . 
Ratio to Sales 
Profit or Loss 
Ratio to Sales 
Fixed Overhead 
Ratio to Sales 
.. at 
Ratio to Sales . 


January 
6434.88 


3508.93 
2925.95 
2246.34 

294.59 


210.82 


136.60 
600.00 


463.40 


March 
6538.56 
100.0% 
3583.13 
54.8% 
2955.43 
45.2% 
2288.49 
35.0% 
286.43 
4.3% 
199.31 
3.0% 
156.40 
2.3% 
24.80 
6% 
600.00 
9.3% 
575.20 
8.7% 


February 
6146.46 
100.0% 
3380.55 
55.0% 
2765.91 
45.0% 
2142.54 
34.8% 
198.64 
3.2% 
173.33 
2.8% 
222.95 
3.7% 
28.45 
5% 
600.00 
9.7% 
571.55 
9.2% 


100.0% 
34.5% 
45.5% 
34.9% 
4.5% 
3.6% 
37.60 
2% 
2.1% 
94% 


7.3% 








Cafeteria Customers 
Average Check. ..... 

Plant Customers 
Average Check 

Dining Room Customers 
Average Check 

Gratuitous Meals 
Average Check 

Total Customers 


Average Check 








STATISTICAL INFORMATION 


7936 
465 
4099 
540 
523 
699 
238 
611 
12796 
502 


497 
686 
226 
620 
12331 
901 
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servings which are practically identical 
in size and appearance. To accomplish 
this, most foods must be correctly por- 
tioned before they reach the display 
counters. 

On the steam table, for example, every 
meat order is uniform in weight and size 
when placed in a serving pan. Serving 
methods for other foods include the use 
of correctly sized ladles, spoons, scoops, 
casseroles, and portion cups. 

Cold counter foods, on the other hand, 
are more easily managed. Sandwich 
making is standardized and the finished 
product is individually wrapped. Des- 


serts and salads are made to specification 
and placed in their appropriate dishes, 
Other items, such as ice cream and milk, 
are sold pre-packaged from self-service 
counter boxes. 

Everything, in fact, that the cafeteria 
offers ,to its patrons conforms to plan. 
Controls are necessary not only for main- 
taining proper cost figures, but also for 
building customer good will and prevent- 
ing the possibility of favoritism. 


6. Labor Utilization 


Compared with the restaurant indus- 
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try in general, labor costs in relation to 
sales are expensive in the company 
cafeteria. This is because plant wage 
structure is higher, hours worked are 
shorter, and prices charged for food are 
lower than in outside eating places. 

These conditions must be compensated 
for by gaining maximum efficiency from 
a minimum number of carefully-selected, 
well-trained, and properly-placed em- 
ployees. Part-time workers are used 
whenever possible to help maintain the 
35 per cent labor-cost-to-sales ratio. 

)Even with the most streamlined cafe- 

ia layout, effective labor utilization 

In be achieved only through the use 
of modern labor-saving machinery, and 

the application of the best known 
work simplification methods. 

Experience has shown that there are 
ceftain guideposts by which the efficiency 
of cafeteria personnel can be judged. 
It is estimated that one cafeteria em- 
pléyee is required for each 25 to 30 
ddilars of daily sales or, from the stand- 
point of individuals served, one cafeteria 
employee for each 50 to 60 customers. 


7. Records and Reports 


The cafeteria supervisor uses a few 
simple food cost control records. These 
in@lude daily physical inventories, daily 
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cash and customer analyses, a complete 
cost book, and a vendors’ accounts book. 
This system provides ample information 
for easy day-to-day checking on income 
and expense. 

From these records, a detailed monthly 
report is submitted to the company per- 
sonnel manager. It agrees substantially 
with official profit and loss figures be- 
cause cash sales, payroll, and bills for 
food and supplies are all handled in the 
final analysis by the company account- 
ing department. The monthly report 
form is illustrated in Exhibit C. 


CONCLUSION 


Efficient and satisfactory cafeteria op- 
eration is based upon an adequate food 
control plan. Sound restaurant prin- 
ciples must be utilized in accomplishing 
the industrial relations objectives of 
employee feeding. 

The seven interrelated food service 
functions to be controlled are: (1) menus 
and pricing; (2) purchasing; (3) re- 
ceiving and storage; (4) food prepara- 
tion; (5) portioning and serving; (6) 
labor utilization; and (7) records and 
reports. 

Success in industrial feeding is as- 
sured when “everything’s under control” 
in the company cafeteria. 








28th ANNUAL GENERAL MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


The 28th Annual General Management Conference of 
the American Management Association will be held on Thurs- 


day and Friday, June 7-8, 1951, at The Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York City. 














The Problem of Age Barriers 
In Personnel Selection 


WALTER G. O’DONNELL* 


This author’s analysis of almost 3,500 advertised job opportunities in a large metro- 


‘ politan newspaper revealed that cover 97 per cent of the stated age requirements 


discriminated against men over 45 years of age. Apart from the social implications 
of industry’s reluctance to hire the older worker, he contends that arbitrary and 
uncritical age barriers must be removed for the sake of increased industrial efficiency, 


Here are his reasons why—including some answers to the frequently-cited pension 





problem. 


oN ocT. 30, 1950, a new law went into 
effect in Massachusetts, as an amendment 
to the Fair Employment Practices Act of 
that state, making it illegal for an em- 
ployer to refuse to hire or retain in his 
employ a worker between 45 and 65 years 
of age because of the prospective or pres- 
ent employee’s age. This legal limitation 
upon managerial discretion, which also 
restricts advertising and other public me- 
dia of employee recruitment, may provide 
only surface treatment for a complicated 
problem, but it points up the worsening 
predicament of our elder workers. 


A Major Problem 


As the percentage of elders in our popu- 
lation structure has increased during the 
past five decades, the percentage of men 
over 45 years of age in the American la- 
bor force has declined. A multitude of 
complex social, economic, and cultural 
factors contribute jointly to the changing 


relationship of the age groups in our pop+ 
ulation to the labor force, and aonagaell 
decisions and employment practices, op= 
erating within this socio-economic cons 
text, are neither solely nor mainly respon+ 
sible for this condition. But modern man 
agement, admitting its share of responsi- 
bility in this regard, is as concerned over 
the removal of arbitrary age barriers in 
employment as is organized labor and 
government, in the writer's opinions 
There is plenty of room for improvement. 
of the policies and practices of labor 
unions, social agencies, educational insti- 
tutions, and government, as well as ex- 
ecutive business and industrial manage- 
ment, in meeting this serious problem of 
human resources. Restrictive legislation 
may serve to further concentrate atten- 
tion upon this problem, but it is very 
doubtful whether the typically responsible 
elements of executive management need 
legal prodding in this matter, and if such 
legislation locates responsibility for this 


*The author, formerly Associate-Professor at Florida State University, teaching Personnel Re- 
lations and Labor Problems, has more recently taught in the Department of Economics at 


Columbia University. 
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condition solely in management and 
leaves the impression that legal prohibi- 
tions of this sort solve the problem, then 
the debits of this well-meaning .egislation 


may far outweigh the apparent benefits. 


Getting At Causes 


The restrictive Massachusetts law may 
be reasonably regarded as a treatment of 
the symptoms rather than a removal of 
the causes of the problem of the elderly 
worker, and the leaders of the Massachu- 

Federation of Labor who sponsored 
legislation are laboring under no illu- 
as to the adequacy of this measure; 
they feel that the legal formulation of 
ublic policy on this issue, focused on 
processes of hiring and tenure, may 
rse current trends of thought and 
tice, and mark the beginning, at least, 
ard a constructive solution of the 


blem. There is reason to expect the 


to have some effect, not only in the 

ard forms of employee recruitment 
hiring, but in an intensification of 
efforts of most employers and person- 
directors to cope intelligently with the 
ay problem, for the avoidance of 
arbitrary age barriers in personnel selec- 
tin is the most sensible way to avoid ar- 
bitrary and restrictive legislation of the 
same kind in other states. Such legisla- 
ti@n, and the possibility of its spreading 
to other jurisdictions, may lead executive 
management in some companies to re-ex- 
amine the pattern of age requirements in 
personne! selection, and reformulate em- 
ployment policies that are reasonably dis- 
criminating rather than arbitrarily dis- 
criminatory with regard to age qualifica- 
tions of employees. It has been my ob- 
servation that employers, generally, are 
keenly aware of their responsibilities to 
elderly workers. Their solicitude for the 
good will of the community, as well as 
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their indigenous respect for law, should 
result in a general compliance with the 
good intentions as well as the strict letter 
of this new law, not only in Massachu- 
setts but wherever conscientious em- 
ployers fully recognize their responsi- 
bility to the human element in industry— 
a wide domain. 


Some Noteworthy Trends 


Moves similar to that in Massachusetts 
are underway in other states, and, al- 
though labor shortages in many areas at 
present may allay growing anxiety for 
the plight of the elders as they are re- 
absorbed into the labor force in increas- 
ing numbers, the problem will return. In 
New York, the Joint Legislative Commit- 
tee on the Problems of the Aging has 
made a thorough investigation of ad- 
verse conditions confronted by elder 
workers, especially those between 45 and 
65 years of age. Four million of the 
thirteen million people of New York are 
in this elderly age bracket. In December 
of 1949 it was found that 64.1 per cent 
of those who were unemployed and had 
exhausted their unemployment insurance 
benefits were over 45 years of age. 

State Senator Thomas C. Desmond, 
chairman of this New York legislative 
committee, is considerate of the discre- 
tionary functions of management, and 
wishes to avoid any unnecessary disrup- 
tion of company systems of personnel se- 
lection, but he insists that unless business 
management makes decided progress in 
opening up job opportunities for the 
older workers by the time the next ses- 
sion of the state legislature is convened in 
January of 1951, legislative aid and pro- 
tection for the older workers will be pro- 
posed. Governor Dewey has supported the 
work of this legislative committee and has 
urged a continuance and expansion of its 
functions. 

It appears unlikely that any legislation 
enacted in New York will be patterned 
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after the Massachusetts law, but is more 
likely to provide permanent job counseling 
service for the older workers through the 
New York State Employment Service, and 
systematic research in the qualifications 
of older workers whose availability and 
competence would be made known to em- 
ployers. In commenting upon a survey of 
1,000 New York companies on this mat- 
ter of employment policy, Senator Des- 
mond reported that many presidents and 
managers of the corporations were sym- 
pathetically inclined toward hiring elder 
workers, but that personnel directors, 
generally themselves younger men, were 
more insistent in maintaining more rigid 
chronological age requirements. If this 
observation is representative of general 
personnel policies, the youthful cohorts of 
personnel management might well reflect 
upon the fact that none can specialize 
permanently in youth, with all its attrac- 
tions. The problem of old age and the 
employment of man’s energies in his de- 
clining years comes to all of us—indi- 
vidually and socially. 


Alternative Courses 


The whole problem of the place of our 
elders in economic society and culture is 
of a manifold and complicated nature re- 
quiring many scientific approaches for its 
solution. Personnel management cannot 
do all the solving. Neither can govern- 
ment. Regulatory legislation sometimes 
creates more problems than it solves, if 
ill-advised, and the responsibilities of 
management for a discreet employment 
policy are at times in conflict with a sym- 
pathetic inclination to provide an elder 
applicant with employment. But with the 
problem becoming more critical in our 
economic system, it would be wise for 
personnel directors and employers to ex- 
plore to the fullest extent the possibilities 
of adjusting their employment policies to 
provide suitable job opportunities to an 
increasing proportion of workers in the 
upper age brackets. Most employers (ex- 
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cept those who can afford to offer attrac- 
tive premiums to youth) will have to do 
so anyway in times of nearly full employ- 
ment due to the increasing proportion of 
elders in our population structure. There 
are no longer enough “choice cuts” of 
optimum age in the body of our Ameri- 
can labor force to go around. 

With the major segment of the prob- 
lem of unemployment involving the 
workers over 45 years of age, with the po- 
litical pressure of the elders increasingly 
demanding governmental aid and protec- 
tion, and with the present shortage of 
manpower under conditions of war and 
partial mobilization, it becomes urgent t@ 
induct and retain in productive operas 
tions the many millions of men an 
women over 40 years of age who provid 
industry with a useful reservoir of exe 
perience, skill, and industrious habits; 
Unless this elderly portion of our labor 
force can be employed, on a oe 
basis, in business and industry, more ree 
strictive legislation, more social security 
charges with benefits at younger eligi« 
bility ages, more “Ham and Eggs” pros 
posals from the organized and discon¢ 
tented elders, and a system in which @ 
relatively small group of employed pro 
ducers will be supporting on a al 
scale of subsidy the unemployed elders o 
the nation can be reasonably expected, 
An improvement and expansion of oppor- 
tunities for useful and dignified employ- 
ment of all age groups in private enter- 
prise is the best available means of fore- 
stalling an expansion of governmental 
functions into this problematic area. 

The predicament of the elders, first 
brought to the national attention by the 
almost fanatical agitation of the Town- 
sendites, is now engaging the more sober 
and objective concern of social scientists, 
business men, and governmental agencies. 
Confronted with statistical estimates of a 
population in 1960, one third of which 
will consist of persons over 45 years of 
age, and with prospects of a continuing 
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extension of the average span of life, an 
increasing number of impartial observers, 
scientific professional societies, and offi- 
cial agencies are beginning to deal with 
this problem of maintaining in produc- 
tive self-support persons under 65 (or 
even older) who are able and willing to 
contribute valuable services to the na- 
tional economy. This may easily become 
one of the most important questions of 
the next few decades. Approaching the 
problem from the standpoint of produc- 
tivity and full employment of human re- 
ces, ought to yield more constructive 
Its than the simpler (but probably 
e costly) device of lowering the re- 
irement age. As a matter of fact, the re- 
ent age is already too low in a con- 
rable number of cases, and it may be 
tioned whether the more or less ar- 
ary selection of 65 years as the point 
retirement in the Social Security Act 
many private pensions and retire- 
t plans is conducive to the best use of 
out human resources. 


a Retirement Problem 


Until retirement can be converted into 
riod of continued activity and dig- 

d responsibility on some high plane 
voluntary activity, instead of a dull 
way to the cemetery, retirement will 

ain a period of demoralizing frustra- 
and useless “letdown” for most men, 

any proposal for a reduction in the 

of retirement should be considered in 

the light of these probable consequences. 
According to a survey made by the Sales 
Executives Club of New York, only 13 
per cent of the companies questioned 
were doing anything to prepare their em- 
ployees for retirement, but 94 per cent 
expressed the opinion that such prepara- 
tion was necessary and desirable. Most 
educational institutions have been equally 
indifferent to this problem’ of the con- 
structive and interesting use of leisure 
time after retirement, although the “pro- 
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fessor emeritus” is given some lingering 
standing and facilities for continued re- 
search and social contacts at some uni- 
versities. Such a system might be imi- 
tated and improved by _ industrial 
management, and arrangements could also 
be made for retired employees on the sub- 
ordinate levels to retain some of their 
working contacts and continue to operate 
in advisory capacities in their shop or 
office, union, and community. Some 
large companies are already experiment- 
ing with pre-retirement counseling pro- 
grams, but it is doubtful whether these 
aids, however well-intentioned, will pro- 
vide a satisfying substitute for the loss 
of responsible participation in the affairs 
of industry and the community of interest 
that adheres to a working situation. 


Signs of Increasing Interest in the Problem 


Besides the studies of the New York 
Joint Legislative Committee on the Prob- 
lems of the Aging, already mentioned, re- 
search along these lines has been carried 
on by the California Department of In- 
dustrial Relations and a similar state 
agency in Massachusetts. Among present 
research projects in the United States De- 
partment of Labor, Secretary of Labor 
Maurice J. Tobin has given top priority 
to an investigation of job discrimination 
and other critical problems of the elder 
workers, including work performance and 
safety records. Wage discrimination 
against older workers will also be inves- 
tigated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
In initiating this comprehensive research 
project, a spokesman of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics pays tribute to the 
“amount of research and action taken by 
business groups to integrate the older 
worker into the employment picture” and 
the findings of the Bureau are to be made 
available to business men to aid them in 
a furtherance of this endeavor. The In- 
stitute of Labor and Industrial Relations 
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at the University of Illinois has been 
working on the problem, and has recently 
issued a pamphlet, Who's Too Old to 
Work? by Richard C. Wilcock.1 The In- 
dustrial Relations Research Association 
at its annual meeting this year is con- 
ducting a symposium under the chair- 
manship of Professor Edwin C. Witte of 
the University of Wisconsin on the sub- 
ject, “Employment of Older Workers.” 
Professor William Haber of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan regards this as one of 
the most important and difficult economic 
problems of this generation. At Harvard 
University, I am told, Professor Lindblom 
has been given a leave of absence for a 
year to conduct research in this problem 
area. These are only a few of the mani- 
festations of increasing scientific interest 
in the employment opportunities of 
workers in the upper middle-age and 
elderly years. 


Evidences of Discrimination 


Evidence drawn from a number of 
sources indicates that discrimination 
against persons over 40 years of age is 


1 This is a concise and easily understandable sum- 
mary of salient facts and conclusions developed in 
recent investigations of this problem, with a useful 
list of references and a_ selected bibliography. 
(Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, On 
versity of Illinois, Champaign, IIl., 1950. 27 pages. 

Gratis to Illinois residents; 10 cents to others.) 
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still prevalent in employment policy, not- 
withstanding the precarious draft status 
of many of the younger workers under 
present international conditions. For fe- 
male workers, the age barriers are even 
more exclusive, for it appears that the 
demand for women in our shops and 
offices declines rapidly after they have 
passed the age of maximum pulchritude. 
I suppose industrial management must 
have its decorations. Excluding females 
from my observations, for a time, I re- 
cently analyzed the “Help Wanted” col- 
umns of the classified advertising secti 

of the New York Times of Nov. 5, 19. 

and made the following approximate ta 

ulation of age discriminations in adv 

tised employment opportunities for mal 

Out of the total of 3,474 advertised j 

opportunities in this observation, 1,33 

or 38.2 per cent included age requiré- 
ments, and 1,293, or over 97 per cent 

these age requirements discriminat 

against men over 45 years of age. The 
results indicate a persistent demand for 
the two youngest age groups, despite pres 
ent operations of the draft boards. The 
heavy demand for office boys, under 2], 
may be explained to a considerable dé 
gree by the preoccupation of the teen- 
agers with educational duties. It is inter- 


—_—_—_<> 


Chronological-Age Discriminations 
in 3,474 Employment Opportunities for Males as Advertised 
in the New York Times of Nov. 5, 1950* 








eee 
Age | 
| Requirements 


| Number 
| of 


Discriminations 


| | «ee 


Under | 


2.) a. 





* Not including “Salesmen Wanted.” 


| | 
35-40 | 41-45 | 46-50 | 5165 | 


| 
| 126 _| 


=e 


; bm 





** The seven age-spans were selected because of the frequency of age discriminations at the limits of each, 
and the maxima or means of discriminatory aye requirements were recorded under the corresponding 


age span. 


Because of ambiguities involved, both in the number of jobs offered in some instances and 


the indefiniteness of some requirements related to chronological age, the above tabulation can be regarded 
only as a reasonably probable approximation of the actual distribution of age discriminations. 


*** Includes “‘Office Boys.” 


**** Includes ““Young Men,” 


snctuc “Recent Grads.,” 
is indicated. 


and ‘‘Trainees” when no other age span or maximum age 
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esting to note, too, that discrimination 
operates with considerable effect against 
those over 28, over 35, and over 40, and 
some reverse discriminatory practice may 
even affect the two youngest age groups 
adversely, but the overwhelming burden 
of chronological-age discriminations falls 
upon those over 40 years of age. In a 
supplementary analysis it was found that 
discriminatory age requirements appeared 
in 43.8 per cent of the advertisements 
placed by employment agencies, while 
only 28.4 per cent of the advertisements 
ingerted direc\ty by employers contained 
oth requirements. This may indicate 
at age-group classification of applicants 
fa@ilitates the operations of the employ- 
t agency and makes for economy in 
e procedure; or, again, it may be 
merely the result of uncritical tradition, 
formalized habits, and business fetishism. 
ven though such age discrimination 
in advertisements were to be prohibited, 
the same discriminatory practice could 
ome operative at other stages of the 
tion process, but if the employment 
cies are anxious to retain their pres- 
rights to state age qualifications in 
adyertisements, they might well use their 
existing rights with more moderation and 
retion, for they are in an obvious 
p@ition to check or accelerate discrim- 
ingtory trends commonly regarded as un- 
desirable. Personnel directors in the em- 
ploying companies and placement man- 
agers in the employment agencies could 
do much to reduce the unfair and irra- 
tional elements of current employment 
practices with regard to age requirements, 
by widening and liberalizing the age re- 
quirements and admitting sufficient flexi- 
bility to allow exceptions. This can be 
done scientifically and in the interest of 
economy for all concerned. 


Who Is the Loser? 


Obviously arbitrary and uncritical age 
barriers can be removed with a gain for 
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industrial efficiency. For example, one 
advertisement in the New York Times 
seeks the services of an artist, age 23-30 
years old. A much better artist might 
have been available at 21, 31, 35, 40, or 
even 50 or older, and the advertising 
company may have lost the services of 
one who could have added greatly to the 
income of the business concern—possibly 
far more than enough to outbalance such 
incidental costs as higher pension charges 
and shorter business-life expectancy. 
Consider how much valuable art would 
be lost from our culture, if all artistic 
production had been confined to those 
between 23 and 30 years of age. Pos- 
sibly the man employed to fill this open- 
ing, at the “ideal” age of 23-30 years, 
was a 4-F syphilitic with disturbing do- 
mestic difficulties and only ordinary ar- 
tistic ability, with an actual life expec- 
tancy of five years. 

To take another case, an advertisement 
appears for the services of a beer sales- 
man who must be 31-33 years of age. 
What peculiar combination of qualifica- 
tions renders a man of this age particu- 
larly potent in selling one of the most 
saleable of all concoctions? Is a man of 
25 or 30 not sufficiently “aged” for this 
influentia) position of responsibility? Is 
a man over 33 years of age incapable of 
selling beer? What happens to a man’s 
beery business sense after 33 years of 
age? Evidently beer improves with age, 
but not men. Life for beer salesmen 
ends at 33, by rough inference from this 
equally rough masterpiece of advertising 
and personnel selection. 

One more case, among many other very 
questionable instances of age discrimina- 
tion, advertises for the services of a 
physician, “to age 44.” Even the fields of 
professional service, it appears, where age, 
experience, and wisdom once carried a 
high premium, the man over 45 years of 
age is the victim of discrimination. What 
would bé the state of health of this na- 
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tion if only physicians under 45 years of 
age were.engaged in practice? There are 
many occupations in which a man’s value 
in terms of services increases with age, 
but even in these professional, scientific, 
and executive fields age discrimination is 
making its entry. 

In one composite employment agency 
advertisement—placed by an agency spe- 
cializing in placing executives—every 
job opportunity (except one, out of 47) 
has an age requirement of 45 years or 
younger. Beside this advertisement ap- 
pears another of an agency placing men 
in foreign jobs, and not a single oppor- 
tunity of the 78 openings is available to a 
man over 45 years of age, it being as- 
sumed, probably, that men over 45 are 
unfit for the rigors of travel. A glance at 
the ages of some noted explorers and a 
recollection of the continuing military 
career of an “old man” like General 
MacArthur might dispel some of these 
superstitions. 

This fetish is now receiving an in- 
creasing measure of devotion in govern- 
mental and educational institutions and 
in the professions where the cumulative 
values of experience were once more gen- 
erally recognized. The universities, in 
their administration, are mimicking this 
business fetish in their employment pol- 
icies, as well as other very questionable 
and outmoded personnel practices, while 
they almost completely overlook the more 
advanced and considerate principles of 
scientific personnel management being 
preached, but not practiced, in their own 
institutions. 


Discretion Instead of Discrimination 


Newspaper advertisements are only one 
medium of employee recruitment among 
many, and age barriers, not appearing in 
any of these initial media of communica- 
tion, may be raised at later stages in the 
process of selection of personnel. It ap- 
pears likely, then, that a substantial ma- 
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jority of the better job opportunities have 
quite rigid age requirements at present, 
and that men over 40 (and women over 
30) are initially excluded from at least 
half of these opportunities and arbitrarily 
denied a chance to have their qualifica- 
tions objectively considered in competi- 
tion with younger applicants. Even in 
cases where their general qualifications 
are seriously considered, however, the 
age factor may be considered as out- 
weighing their ability, so that the effects 
of age discrimination are equally opera- 
tive in excluding them from the opening.) 
In very few jobs is the factor of age en 
tirely disregarded. Messengers, watchs 
men, salesmen of gadgets on a purel 
commission basis, and men to act 4 
Santa Claus at Christmas time in the 
stores may encounter practically no age 
barriers, as long as they can “navigate.” 
Blood donors, tax-payers, and investor 
of capital also find themselves free poll 
age discriminations in their operations. 

If, then, the factor of age is considered 
in nearly all hiring decisions, in one de-. 
gree or another, the important things to” 
investigate are the sources of this dis- 
crimination and the factual and func: 
tional basis for weighing the age factor 
in relation to other qualifications. Age 
will continue to be an important factor) 
in employment policies, restrictive legis- 
lation notwithstanding, for it is an un- 
avoidable matter to be considered in de- 
cisions of personnel selection, but it is” 
urgent that employers and personnel di- 
rectors re-examine (and in many cases 
reformulate) their employment policies 
to make scientifically sure of the fact that 
they are intelligently discreet and not ar- 
bitrarily discriminatory in setting approx- 
imate age requirements for particular 
jobs. It is better to err on the side of 
flexibility than rigidity in this regard, in 
my opinion. 

The most commonly heard reasons 
given for age barriers in hiring policies 
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are the increased cost of insurance and 
pension fund charges, the difficulty of ad- 
justing the older workers to established 
patterns of business organization, their 
shorter business-life expectancy with a 
resulting shorter period of return from 
costs of training and adjustment, and the 
supposed fact that increased age is ac- 
companied by a loss of coordination, 
strength, and health which makes for re- 
duced productive ability, increased likeli- 
hood of accidents, and increase in ab- 
senteeism due to illness. 
ientific studies have already found 
some of these assumptions are with- 
foundation in fact. Moreover, com- 
sating advantages in the employment 
of older workers have been frequently 
overlooked. The New York State Com- 
ee on the Problems of the Aging 
d that industrial employers consid- 
the older workers more loyal, reli- 
, and productive than their younger 
petitors. Their more settled habits 
family responsibilities tend to reduce 
costs of labor turnover. Moreover, 
thé United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics has found convincing evidence that 
t is no foundation for the assertion 
that the older workers are more subject 
to “industrial accidents; rather, it was 
fouind that they are involved in industrial 
acéidents less frequently than the younger 
ers. In a survey made by the Cali- 
fommia Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions, the majority of employers ques- 
tioned reported that age had little con- 
nection with efficiency. Of course, some 
jobs are more suitable to the elders, and 
others are more suitable to the young- 
sters, but a blanket discrimination against 
older workers has no factual nor scientific 
basis. Many business and industrial con- 
cerns are now incurring (untabulated) 
losses because their employment policies 
are based on fiction rather than fact. 
The supposed disadvantage of hiring 
workers with a shorter business-life ex- 
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pectancy, which is tied in with both the 
heavier pension liability and increased 
(unrecovered) costs of training and ad- 
justment, should be balanced against the 
increased stability of most of the older 
employees. It might be found, for in- 
stance, that the labor turnover in the 
younger employee age brackets—so often 
“raided” by competing business concerns 
—amounts to a greater loss in trained 
services than that resulting from the 
shorter business-life expectancy of the 
older employees. Modern educational 
psychology has quite thoroughly dis- 
proved the old notion that elderly men 
are distinctly inferior in learning capac- 
ity and adjustability. There is a plastic 
period in adolescence when learning 
ability is exceptionally high, and there is 
a condition of senility (which may be 
reached at various chronological ages) in 
which mental and physical powers are on 
the decline, but ability to learn and ad- 
just to a new r~*..cu on the part of men 
in their twenties, thirties, forties, or even 
fifties and possibly sixties is not suff- 
ciently various to warrant the imposition 
of age barriers on this basis. Each case 
is deserving of separate analysis. Some 
men never grow to intellectual and emo- 
tional maturity. Some grow old in their 
twenties and never get a new idea the 
rest of their lives. Some never grow old 
intellectually and psychologically. 
Chronological age is one of the least 
reliable of criteria for judging the actual 
physiological, psychological, intellectual, 
and working age of a man. Dr. A. S. 
Edwards, head of the Department of Psy- 
chology at the University of Georgia, has 
invented a “tronometer” which measures 
finger tremors, and it is his contention 
that a steady hand and an erect frame 
have more to do with a man’s fitness for 
skilled work than his chronological age. 
He found that senescents in good health, 
from 60 to 85 years of age, had little 
more finger tremor than young men of 
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16 to 35 years of age, and in some cases 
were steadier. Seniles, however, in ill 
health, ranging in chronological age from 
54 to 90 years, were found to have an av- 
erage increase of 300 per cent in finger 
tremor. Dr. Edwards’ “tronometer” may 
be only one of the several scientific de- 
vices needed to evaluate a man’s working 
efficiency, and its usefulness may be in 
judging adaptability to particular skilled 
functions requiring a steady hand rather 
than as a general criterion of actual age, 
but it is probably more reliable, even as 
a general criterion, than mere chrono- 
logical age. 


The Pension Problem 


Finally, the spread of pension plans is 
a common source of discrimination 


against the upper age brackets in em- 
ployment policy, for the employers incur 
a heavier contributory charge for the pen- 


sion funds~of older workers under most 
pension systems in which flat monthly 
sums are paid to employees after retire- 
ment. Some employers, when confronted 
with this source of discrimination, are 
inclined to assign the blame to the insur- 
ance companies, but insurance executives 
readily maintain that they are merely 
abiding by the traditional actuarial prin- 
ciples of pooling risks and that the em- 
ployers are merely finding a handy ex- 
cuse for a more deep-seated bias against 
the older workers. It would be useless 
to quibble over this matter of placing 
blame. The question is, how can this 
source of age discrimination be removed? 

The arbitrary retirement age of 65 
owes its origin to the Social Security Act, 
and might well be raised to allow some 
workers an option to work longer. Some 
pension plans might be altered to allow 
older workers seeking employment to 
forego full private pension payments after 
retirement and accept payments propor- 
tionate to curtailed contributions. If fea- 
sible, provisions for reciprocal transfer 
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of pension contributions, at least within 
the same industry, would help to avoid 
this maladjustment when an employee 
moves from one plant to another. Some 
elements of both organized labor and man- 
agement, however, are becoming leery of 
private pension systems, and some of the 
spokesmen of each group, including 
Charles E. Wilson, formerly of the Gen- 
eral Electric Corporation, have expressed 
preference for an expansion of old age 
benefits under Federal Social Security 
to the further spread and increasing costs 
of private pension systems. If this pref 
erance were to become more general, 
this problem of reducing the causes of age 
barriers in personnel selection might Be 
removed by amending the Social Security 
Law to make benefit payments after ré 
tirement uniform (and more adequate) 
for all retired employees, regardless of 
the amount of employer and employes 
contributions, but with some reasonab 

minimum requirement as to years of pro 
ductive employment. 


Contributions of Scientific 
Management 


Aside from legal provisions, whether 
restrictive or ameliorative, scientific per+ 
sonnel management can contribute sub- 
stantially to a solution of this problem 
both in the interest of industrial eff 
ciency and the general welfare. Manage 
ment is not entirely to blame for the situs 
ation. Educational institutions, publi¢ 
agencies, and plain and fancy brands 
of orneriness are contributory factors. 
Broader demographic, technological, and 
cultural changes are to be found in the 
background of the general problem of 
the function of the elders in our modern 
economic society. But employers and 
personnel directors are in a strategic po- 
sition to bring about marked improve- 
ment in the situation. Much has already 
been done in this direction by the pro- 
gressive and considerate managers of 
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many concerns; but much more remains 
to be done before arbitrary age barriers 
are substantially reduced in the labor 
market. 

In the exercise of the managerial func- 
tions and responsibilities of personnel 
selection, some discretion with regard to 
the factor of age, with reference to the 
particular kind of work to be done is 
generally required. The important task is 
to make these decisions genuinely dis- 
criminating rather than arbitrarily dis- 

iminatory. To do this, bias and un- 

unded customary practices must be dis- 
rded, so that each job opportunity can 
functionally evaluated with reference 
the abilities of available applicants in 
eral age groups. It is easier, of course, 
follow an arbitrary age formula, either 
ied from other companies or inherited 
m a line of decisions relevant to the 
erent conditions of the past, than to 
estigate thoroughly the relative quali- 
tions of applicants of wider age vari- 
ons; but in view of the industrial and 
s@cial need for a fuller and more pro- 
Bctive utilization of all available man- 
er, scientific management cannot 
de the more complicated task without 
lass of industrial efficiency and worse 
plications in the wider social, eco- 
ic, and political orbits. If personnel 
tions were reasonably reducible to 
formula, such as fixed age barriers in 
pployment policy, it would not be long 
before personnel men would formalize 
themselves out of a job and find them- 
selves supplanted by clerks. Neither job 
applicants nor personnel men themselves 
should be victimized by averages and 
formalities. 


Conclusions 


Arbitrary age barriers in personnel se- 
lection are largely the result of an undue 
attachment of weight to the one factor 
of chronological age in evaluating the 
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qualifications of available employees. It 
is evident that the importance of chrono- 
logical age is greatly exaggerated in cur- 
rent employment practices. Not only are 
the compensating advantages of the older 
workers generally overlooked, but such 
factors as health, personality, education, 
training, experience, intelligence, reputa- 
tion, interest, and ability to do the job 
are frequently slighted or not considered 
at all, when the over-bearing fact of 
chronological age is noticed. Age bar- 
riers rigidly fixed, actually imply a total 
disregard of these other important fac- 
tors. Unless chronological age is found 
to disqualify an applicant for the particu- 
lar type of work to be performed, why 
should this one factor—and a very su- 
perficial and unreliable one as has been 
shown—be used to exclude a considera- 
tion of these other (at least) equally im- 
portant qualifications? Age barriers in 
personnel selection, when abitrarily and 
rigidly exclusive, are essentially unsci- 
entific and uneconomical. 

There is a pressing need for more thor- 
ough and objective research and an open 
comparison of industrial experiences in 
working toward a solution of this crucial 
problem of human relations. Discrimina- 
tory policies and practices that now frus- 
trate so many of our workers over 40 
years of age in their search for employ- 
ment are very seldom founded upon an 
objective study of the comparable values 
and qualifications of available employees 
from various age groups. More sys- 
tematic studies are needed of the func- 
tional requirements for various jobs as 
related to human abilities, without giving 
undue emphasis to the single factor of 
chronological age. Studies should be 
made of older workers engaged in the 
performance of various industrial opera- 
tions and business pursuits to evaluate 
their efficiency in comparison with 
younger workers doing the same kind of 
work. Labor, management, and govern- 
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ment might well cooperate in an endeavor 
to remove arbitrary age barriers and im- 
prove job opportunities for men in the 
upper age groups. Various management 
groups in their meetings and seminars 
can do much by way of improvement in 
this regard through providing facilities 
for the exchange of ideas, experiences, 
and research data bearing on this prob- 
lem. Universities and research founda- 
tions could do much more constructive 
work in this field. The problem is suffi- 
ciently serious to warrant the enlistment 
of our best scientific talent.? 

Unless suitable opportunities for the 
employment of men over 40 can be de- 
veloped in a dynamic, expanding national 
economy, our economic system—the pro- 
ducers—will have to become resigned to 
supporting an increasing number and 
proportion of an elderly population. Un- 
der present trends, the proportion of el- 


* Since this was written, the Industrial Relations 
Research Association, with headquarters at the 
University of Illinois, Champaign, IIl., has pub- 
lished its first research symposium on the problem 
of The Aged and Society (237 pages, $3.00). 
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ders in our population is steadily in- 
creasing, while employment of elders is 
decreasing. It is unlikely that this trend 
will be reversed in the near future either 
by a great increase in the birth rate or 
by a lowering of our immigration bar- 
riers. Consequently, personnel, industrial, 
and public policy must deal with the 
problem of the elders. It is everybody's 
problem. The costs of solving it by sci- 
entific means, primarily at the managerial 
level of employment policy, should be less 
than the costly consequences of drifting 
into a demoralizing social situation in 
which nearly a quarter of our American 
poulation will be faced with discrimina- 
tion, frustration, and the tragedy of idle 
dependence upon others for support. 
quote Dr. Edward L. Bortz, former presi- 
dent of the American Medical Associff 
tion, in conclusion: 

The society which fosters research to 
save human life cannot escape the respo' 
sibility for the life thus extended. It 
for science not only to add years to life, 
but, more important, to add life to’ years. 


Paid Vacations Now Widely Prevalent 


PAID VACATIONS have become a standard feature of jobs in American industry, according to a 


sample survey made last July, the peak vacation month, by the Bureau of the Census, Department 
of Commerce. 


About 80 percent of the five and a half million workers who were on vacation during the week 


of July 2-8, 1950, received pay from their employers. 


In contrast, only about a third of the half 


million workers who were away from their jobs because of illness were paid for the time lost. 


The extent of paid vacations varied considerably among the different industries. 
of every 10 vacationers in mining, public utilities, manufacturing, and trade, received pay. 


About 9 out 
In the 


construction industry, however, only about 3 out of every 10 were paid. 


Approximately half of all government employees on leave were paid, as many school teachers 
reported themselves on unpaid summer vacations. If the school group is excluded, about 90 percent 
of the vacationing government employees were receiving pay. 








The New Look in Collective Bargaining 
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Increasingly, the irend in collective bargaining is toward intelligent fact-finding, fact- 


using and fact-facing ; in short, the emphasis, as the author puts it, is shifting to “facts 


instead of fights.” Drawing on his past experience as a contract negotiator for organ- 
labor, he outlines here some of the essentials for informed bargaining and debunks 
e of the arguments of the union bargainer who asks for “pie in the sky” and of 


management bargainer who is too ready to deny that the sky exists. 


N WALTER REUTHER demanded a 
k at the books” during the UAW- 

contract negotiations with General 
ors in 1945, he brought into sharp 
s the importance of facts in industrial 
labor relations. 
ecognition that facts are vital in 
ing labor-management differences has 
ed impetus since World War Il. It 
be argued that the use of fact-finding 
ds and the settling of arbitration 
by cold facts is a beneficial prescrip- 
for the economic health of America. 
prescription is even better when 
ed at the initial source of illness— 
d the bargaining table. 

Most important of all, reliance on facts 
helps to dispel a labor-management fallacy 
predominant in the thinking of the aver- 
age layman—that differences are gen- 
erally settled by brute economic strength. 

Lest one be considered naive about the 
use of economic strength, it must be 
admitted that our major mass industries 
—coal, auto, steel—have a history of 
contract settlement based on the concept 
of economic power. But even among the 
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Lewises, Murrays, Reuthers, and the 
Bituminous Coal Association, the auto 
industry, Big Steel, there are indications 
of reliance on calculated appraisal of the 
controller’s statements. 

Today the United Mine Workers and 
the coal operators are being pictured as 
wedded to a factual analysis of mutual 
problems facing the industry and the 
union. Buffeted by the threat of compet- 
ing foreign oil, they are working together: 
in buttonholing influential Congressmen 
to save their collective interests. More 
than this, the official word from both 
headquarters toward each other appears 
to be “Praise ’em, don’t damn ’em.” The 
facts of competitive life may consum- 
mate the marriage of the coal operators 
and the UMWA. 

In May of this year the UAW (CIO) 
and General Motors agreed to a five-year 
contract on the basis of a factual analysis 
(and prediction) of the country’s eco- 
nomic long-range future. And Murray’s 
CIO Steelworkers were happy to argue 
their last contract case before a govern- 
ment fact-finding board. There is doubt, 
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of course, about the “happiness” of steel 
owners appearing before the same board 
due to a feeling of misgiving concerning 
government pressure. 

Nevertheless, facts and figures have 
brought about a transition in labor- 
management relations from the jungle of 
sheer force to the serious appraisal of 
several questions: How big is the profit 
pie? How much does each of us get? How 
will our actions affect the public? Where 
do we begin? Where do we end? 

If my premise is correct that the trend 
is toward facts instead of fights (and I 
believe it is particularly true among 
thousands of small plants negotiating on 
the local level) then the question might 
properly be raised by Mr. Average Enter- 
priser, “What does this mean to me?” 
He may ask further, “What should I do 
—in the way of using factual material— 
which might contribute to peaceful rela- 
tions in my plant with the union?” 

Is there a ray of hope for management 
in the union trend toward utilization of 
facts, figures, statistics, reports instead of 
flareups, fights, strikes, and picket lines? 
I think so. But there are many pitfalls— 
many dangerous sideroads—many prom- 
ising ventures which may only open up a 
Pandora’s box of confusion. 

As a former contract negotiator for 
organized labor I saw bad tempers cooled 
by balance sheets. So, let’s begin at the 
beginning. You are negotiating for 
management. You are sincere in your 
desire to settle a contract on the merits or 
demerits of your company’s financial 
statements. Where do you go from here? 


Why Are Facts Needed? 


Informed bargaining can take place 
only when both union and management 
representatives are cognizant of the ratio 
between company earnings and labor 
costs. Such representatives have a matu- 
rity of desire and sound judgment to 
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tackle mutual problems. Neophyte union 
bargainers ask for pie in the sky; inex- 
perienced management bargainers deny 
that the sky exists—therefore, the pie is 
also nonexistent. 

The usual arguments by organized 
labor to support a demand—‘“cost of 
living,” “ability of company to pay,” 
“productivity of labor”—are like the 
seasons, now hot, now cold. Actually, 
these arguments projected over a period 
of time could lead a union to disaster. 
For example: 

1. If “cost of living” criteria were epplied 

year after year the workers would nev 
improve their standard of living; wage 


would rise and fall exactly the sa 
amount as the cost-of-living index; 

. If “ability of company to pay” were 
used consistently, it would mean thaf 
inefficient companies would be kept ig 
business by unions which allowed wagé 
cuts year after year while efficient com» 
panies would be made to pay exorbitant 
wages for the sins of their less ablé 
competitors; i 


. If “productivity of labor” argument is 
used by unions, this, too, leads to dire 
results. Union members in a plant with 
technological improvements could easily 
receive higher wages; members in a de= 
clining plant with little technological 
progress would receive wage reductions, 

The arguments of management, too, 
change more rapidly than do the seasons, 
It desires “cost of living” tied to wages 
during deflationary periods (but not dur- 
ing inflation!) ; it meets demands one year 
by disclosing that it is paying higher 
wages than “our competitor down South” 
(next year when the competitor down 
South has raised wages—silence); it 
points to taxes one year, stockholder 
pressure the next, competition the next, 
ad infinitum. 

Both labor and management are like 
the fast-thinking wife who explained the 
amourous iceman’s presence to her hus- 
band by declaring: “He says we gotta pay 
our bill—but fast!” Answers are devised 
to fit the situation. 

It is apparent that facts are needed. 
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What type of facts does the union negoti- 
ating committee want from management? 


Don’t “‘Zero” the Union to Death 


Undoubtedly the most meaningless and 
nebulous set of figures ever presented to 
me and my bargaining committee during 
negotiations were the “zero-happy” type 
of facts. The human mind (at least on 
my side of the table) was unable to 
visualize the magnitude of: “Our Com- 

ny billed customers for products and 

ices which they purchased in the 
ount of $990,000,000.” We were zeroed 
death! The data was factual, but not 
lective. 


Facts in Terms of the 
verage Worker’ 


low should management present its 
s to be most meaningful? First, follow 


asimplified form of reporting. Example: 


7 We Toox In (Operatine Income) 


a. Our company billed our customers 
$______ for the goods and services you 
men produced which they bought. 


. Wuere It Went (Ovutco) 
a. 


We paid other companies $____. for 
their goods and services. 


b. We paid you and ourselves $ 
for wages and salaries. 


c. We set aside $ 
out of equipment. 


d. We paid Uncle Sam $_ for taxes. 
e. Our cost for using the tools (profit) 

. ¢ Sees 

Naturally a C.P.A. might quarrel with 
this simplification. Certainly more items 
such as stockholders’ dividends, amounts 
retained for business, etc. can be included. 
But let’s keep it simple. 


A simplified operating statement still 
lacks that essential human touch—what 
does it mean to Joe Worker, clock number 
330, building number 10 in the machine 
shop? Joe wants to know. His union 
brothers on the negotiating committee 
want to know so they can tell Joe the 


for the wearing- 


4 
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facts of life. How does management get 
the message to Joe? 


The first thing Joe does when he reads 
that, “Blank Company’s profits for the 
third quarter of 1950 are numeral, zero, 
zero, zero, etc.” is to calculate hurriedly 
that, “I wuz robbed!” Why? Because he 
contrasts his wage with the total company 
profit and he is zeroed into disbelief by 
digits upon digits. Management should 
accept Joe’s proclivity to contrast and 
bring its total zeros down to ordinary 
American one-dollar facts understandable 
to Joe. 


Naturally it is administratively im- 
possible to calculate each individual 
worker’s contribution and costs. The only 
possible method appears to be a computa- 
tion based on all plant workers as a 
group and to solve the problem for the 
“average” worker. 


So, instead of billions we get down 
to “average” cases. One company I 
negotiated with presented their facts thus 
(figures are fictitious) : 


1. Joe Worker (average employee) 
produced goods for us last year which 
we sold to our customers valued at ..... 


2. Joe received from us in straight 
time pay, overtime pay, vacation pay, 
fringe benefits, etc. 

3. Gross on Joe made for the 
company . 

4. We | set edide tor our : auiose, 
paid for goods and services, bought 
new machinery for Joe, paid taxes, 
paid stockholder dividends, etc. the 
60 

5. Undistributed profe Jes meade for 
us last yer ............. 

6. Joe worked 2,000 Same last year; 
the $300 undistributed profit represents 
15 cents per hour—Joe’s contribution 
toward increasing his own standard of 
living and/or guaranteeing the com- 
pany’s future success. 


Joe now gets $2.00 per hour straight time as 
a Ist Class Machinist. Assuming the same 
conditions prevail during the next twelve 
months, Joe has left us both with an undis- 
tributed profit of 15 cents per hour from his 
labor. This 15 cents represents the “share” 
over which we can bargain. Now, how much 
do you, the union, think we should keep for 
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tuture contingencies and how much should 
Joe get per hour in the form of an increase 
over his present $2.00 hourly rate? 

In addition to this simplified “average 
case” presentation, the company furnished 
the union with a detailed breakdown of 
the minutiae which went into the formula- 
tion of the total figures for Joe Worker. 
This breakdown of financial details was 
too voluminous to be illustrated here; it 
was, however, a complete exposition of 
all items entering into income and outgo. 
Suffice to say that the union accountant 
discovered that the round figures for the 
“average case” corresponded on a com- 
parative basis to the detailed financial 
statements of the company. 

Simple? Yes. Not according to best 
(?) accounting procedures? Possibly so. 
But it brings down facts and figures to 
rock-bottom, sensible negotiating. Try it 
sometime. (The union will not demand 
the entire 15 cents, believe me, when it 
can understand the true average worker’s 
case. ) 

Enlightened management is utilizing 
the technique of personalized financial re- 
porting to a significant degree today, 
both in wage negotiations and in its an- 
nual reports. Thompson Products, Inc., 
in its 1944 employee report, devoted 
an entire page to the cost of materials 
and supplies which pointed out that each 
Thompson worker used $2,564 worth of 
materials annually. The duPont Company 
brings home the importance of investment 
per employee by showing an increase 
from $7,000 to over $10,000 from 1925 
to 1945. American Type Founders, in its 
1950 annual report, used a_ cartoon 
technique to show the division of its in- 
come dollar .. . 34.7¢ for wages, 1.9¢ for 
stockholders, 1.6¢ retained for growth. 
Emphasis on eliminating “Wastie”—the 
villain—is featured in the ATF report, 
which demonstrates how labor, manage- 
ment, and the customer can _ benefit 
through improved production methods. 
The E. L. Bruce Company of Memphis, 
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Tenn., manufacturers of household prod- 
ucts, issued a colorful annual report in 
1950 which featured a bar graph—How 
E. L. Bruce Disposed of Each Income 
Dollar. A quick glance tells the Bruce 
Company employee that 53.68¢ went for 
materials and supplies, 13.21¢ for over- 
head expenses, 22.16¢ for salaries and 
wages, and 4.75¢ for profits. 

What other advantages accrue from 
this type of presentation? Briefly: 

1. Comparisons with other companies in the 


same industry, or other industries will have 
some significance. 


2. If the figures show that Joe Worker's 
contribution to productivity is below par of 
workers in another plant, the union endfor 


management might be encouraged to co 
certain conditions in order that Joe can 3 
crease the undistributed profit to benefit 
himself and the company. 


3. The left-wing type of propaganda abibyt 
the “bloated capitalists” can be met head-on 
with readable facts. 4 


A note of caution: I do not propose 
and feel management and labor would 
not advocate—that the controller’s fagts 
and figures be used to develop a standard 
formula which determines exact distribu- 
tion of the 15 cents per hour undistributed 
profit Joe contributes for himself and the 
company. Too many complex factors are 
involved in determining the “proper 
share” for labor and for management. 
Nevertheless, when that 15 cents is On 
the table to be divided, both parties 
realize that it is about 1/7 of a dollar and 
not infinitesimal zeroes. 

A trend: Suppose that you as manage- 
ment’s negotiator just don’t care to 
simplify your accounting statements on 
an average Joe Worker basis? Suppose 
you declare that “‘its’s none of their busi- 

ess.” You had better keep up with the 
times or a shrewd union negotiator might 
catch you with your assets showing! 

Today a major portion of the research 
directors of international unions supply 
their men in the field with complete data 
on a firm’s financial status in two forms: 
(1) The standard profit and loss, balance 
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sheet, etc. which the company itself pre- 
-pares; (2) a simplified statement of how 
much is left over to be divided between 
Mr. Average Worker and the company. 
It’s the new look in bargaining. And the 
union table thumper has moved over to 
make room for the union economist. 
Cyrus S. Ching put it this way in an 
article with Sam Stavisky, Nation’s Busi- 
ness, December, 1949: 
Management negotiators should appear at 
the bargaining table prepared to give ac- 
curate and complete facts as to the com- 
pany’s position. The unions often are far 
d of management in this respect. The 
larger unions not only have research de- 
rtments, they also hire experts to advise 
hem on such issues as social insurance, 
nsions and similar benefits. Both sides 
eed to know the entire picture. When this 


actor is present, there’s a strong possibility 
f a quick settlement of any dispute. 


the Law Require Management 
Facts? 

the event you take an adamant 
tion, that you will not furnish the 
n with facts it requests, what might 
Bhe consequences? Decisions such as 
e Inland Steel Company case ruled 
y the National Labor Relations Board 
948 about the “proper scope of bar- 
ing” and the language of the Labor- 
agement Relations Act on the “duty 
rgain” are guideposts which make it 
appear that management cannot afford to 


facts and figures. 
‘© be more specific, a recent decision 
(Yawman & Erbe, NLRB) definitely sets 


forth certain facts which management 


must present. Suppose the union asks 
you for a list of all employees in the 
bargaining unit, their present salaries, 
and their salaries for the past three years. 
Must you give these facts? The NLRB 
says you must. You are required to give: 
(a) the list; (b) the present salaries; and 
(3) the salaries for the previous year. A 
general rule: you must give such informa- 
tion for the two years before last year 
only if it can be demonstrated that the 
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union needs the information to bargain 
“intelligently.” 


Another Case in Point 


Here is an interesting case which is 
even more conclusive than the one just 
cited. The NLRB recently ruled that a 
company can violate the Taft-Hartley Act 
by refusing to make reasonable efforts to 
prove to a union why it is unable to in- 
crease wages. The ruling was made in a 
dispute between the United Leather 
Workers and the Southern Saddlery Com- 
pany of Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Although refusing to rule that the 
company’s failure to counter union pro- 
posals constituted a refusal to bargain, 
the Board did order the company to 
bargain in good faith. 

According to the Board, the union 
asked for certain data on the company’s 
financial operations. This was refused. 
The union sought information on divi- 
dend payments and was told that in the 
last ten years they had been “small” but 
additional information was refused. 

The union suggested that the company 
substantiate its contention that it could 
give no wage increase by submitting a 
financial statement. This was refused 
also, the Board asserted. Finally, the 
union asked the company to furnish a 
dollar-and-cents breakdown of manufac- 
turing costs, according to the Board, and 
this also was refused. 

The Board held that the company was 
obliged to give the union sufficient in- 
formation to enable it to understand and 
discuss intelligently the issues raised by 
its opposition to union demands. 

The Board added that the company, 
“by maintaining the intransigent position 
that it was financially unable to raise 
wages, and, at the same time, by refusing 
to make any reasonable efforts to support 
or justify its position, erected an insur- 
mountable barrier to successful conclusion 
of the bargaining. We believe that such 
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conduct does not meet the test of good 
faith bargaining.” 

A law isn’t necessary, however, for an 
intelligent union leadership to get the 
data it desires. Let’s face facts. The union 
I worked with bargained with many 
corporations doing business on an inter- 
state scale. If the particular company 
involved refused to give me the required 
facts, I simply called on the efficient 
research department of the international 
union and it supplied me with necessary 
information. Government regulations re- 
quiring the filing and publication of 
special statements, the company’s own 
releases to the press, information from 
employees, etc., make it fairly simple for 
any diligent researcher to dig up the 
entire family history plus any forgotten 
skeletons in the closet. 

Suppose, however, that the union is 
negotiating with a locally-owned company 
whose records are not available on 
the open market or from government 
sources? Suppose that the company is 
close-mouthed about its financial affairs 
and refuses to give any data on its opera- 
tion? What can a union negotiator do in 
such a situation? Again it’s a simple 
matter with a lot of work involved, of 
course, to get the facts. Here’s a personal 
case histery: 

In 1947 I requested Blank Company to 
give my negotiating committee a profit- 
and-loss_ statement, balance sheet, a 
listing of prospective orders, etc. The 
request was refused, but firmly. We 
negotiated and settled the contract on 
the basis of a pattern wage increase in 
the vicinity. Following the 1947 negotia- 
tions, the planning machinery of the 
union went into immediate action to pre- 
pare for the 1948 contract talks. Feeling 
that we would be rebuffed again in 1948 
when we requested facts, we were deter- 
mined to do some “fact-finding” on our 


own. During the next 12 months, broken. 


down into quarterly periods, I assigned 
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a key man in each shipping department 
whose major duty was to compile an 
accurate record of all goods shipped to 
customers, by the pound, carton, drum, 
and carload. We thus had an accurate 
record of sales for the year. 

By checking customer’s lists and com- 
petitive bidding we were able to determine 
the average price of the various goods 
sold. In this manner we compiled the 
company’s operating income. 

From our own union list of classifica- 
tions and wages, plus a record of over- 
time and fringe benefits, we determined 
the total payroll for the bargaining unit. 
To be completely fair we included the 
salaries of the clerical force, technicians, 
and top management in the grand total 
payroll which was then divided 
total employees to give us an “average 
worker’s” wage scale. The latter figures 
were given to us by a source close to 
inner management’s affairs. 

My next step was to call on our 
attorney and statistician who gave me 
approximate quotations on such matters 
as taxes paid by the company, possible 
reserves, insurance payments on the plant, 
total of stockholder dividends, mortgages, 
etc. These items were deducted on @ 
yearly basis from the total income of the 
company. 

The 1948 negotiations began. We made 
a request for financial data. Our request 
was refused. The 1947 pattern of frayed 
tempers and accusations by both Labor 
and Management was repeated. Finally, 
one day in the presence of a Federal 
conciliator | presented everyone around 
the table with charts, graphs, statements, 
reports about the company’s financial 
position. I challenged the company to 
refute the data—or agree that it was 
correct. The union argued that once this 
issue was resolved both parties could 
bargain with some mutual understanding. 
The company negotiators were dazed. 
They requested several days of delay in 
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negotiations; they came back and agreed 
our facts were essentially correct. Negoti- 
ations proceeded in an atmosphere con- 
ducive to serious thinking. Natuzally 
some time had to be spent convincing 
management that we used “legitimate” 
methods to collect our data. This, of 
course, is subject to question—depending 
on whose ox is being gored. 

When facts are requested, present them. 
You may force the union on its own 
initiative to dig up more data than it 

erwise would get through your co- 

ration. 


Guideposts for Correct Action 


ere are some conclusions I have 
hed as a result of negotiating with 
agement representatives. 


‘1. The controller of the company should 

be kept out of the usual, ordinary 

' negotiations. He usually does not have 

' the human touch so vital in the give 

and take around the bargaining table. 

The controller seems best fitted to use 

his specialized training in specific labor- 

dispute situations, such as arbitration. 

. The union must be convinced that the 

company’s data is unbiased and correct. 

If this is not done, the facts may be 

worthless. One suggestion is to have an 

impartial C.P.A. hired by the union and 

the company to do a check on the 
records. 


. Many unions complain that companies 
do not have standard accounting sys- 
tems, that each company treats its rec- 
ords in such a manner that will place 
its position in the most favorable light. 

. To win over the union the controller 
might compile facts for his company’s 
negotiator which show the specific con- 
tribution of labor. If the contribution is 
bad, the case is strong for the company 
to refuse to accede. If the contribution 
is good, let’s face facts, and grant the 
workers an increase. 


. To eliminate a great deal of jockeying 
around the table, confusion and mis- 
trust, it might be wise for management 
to ask the negotiating committee before- 
hand just what it wants in the way of 
facts and figures. 

. A corporation with several plants under 
contract should not emphasize the “plant 
that is not making money” since this 
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plant might later make a terrific profit. 
The union will then use the argument: 
“Two years ago we did not get a raise 
at this plant—now it’s making a profit— 
your action made us believe that we 
would have a huge increase when the 
plant began paying off.” 

One final conclusion: Be positive that 
the information you present to the union 
squares with data presented in SEC 
reports, company annual reports, press 
releases, stock exchange figures, etc. If 
an error is made, you are inviting strife 
in your plant. 


Management Wakes Up to the Facts 


Management is not completely unaware 
of its responsibility to do a better job in 
compiling factual data for contract 
negotiations. Last January the Controller- 
ship Foundation, research branch of the 
Controller Institute of America, requested 
the New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations at Cornell University 
to conduct a study entitled Facts and 
Figures for Collective Bargaining—The 
Controller's Role. Professor Earl Brooks 
directed the study with the assistance of 
Professor N. Arnold Tolles and Richard 
F. Dean. 

The study involved a sampling of the 
current practices of over 40 companies 
employing in the aggregate more than 
one million persons; a few companies 
bargained with only one union, most 
bargained with a dozen or more, and in 
total had contracts with 75 international 
unions. 

Professor Brooks and his research team 
came up with many findings, conclusions, 
and recommendations which should aid 
both labor and management to conduct 
their affairs in a more enlightened 
manner. A few of the recommendations 
are: 


1. There is an increasing necessity for 
companies to organize and plan for col- 
lective bargaining in advance of the 
actual negotiations. 


2. The collecting and analyzing of facts 
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and figures is a continuous responsibility 
and should not be an emergency opera- 
tion just prior to or during nego<iations. 

. Making ready for negotiations should 
be a year-long job. To be most effec- 
tive, it requires continuous planning and 
analysis. All union demands should be 
anticipated and priced. 


. More companies would find it profitable 
to meet with the union prior to negotia- 
tions. 


. Greater initiative in presenting facts 
could assist many managements in meet- 
ing their competitive needs, in educat- 
ing union leaders, in improving the in- 
terpretation of available facts and in 
clarifying the company’s position on the 
complex issues of modern collective bar- 
gaining. 

. The occasion and the content of factual 
presentation by the company should be 
related closely to the character of the 
issues and of the union negotiators at 
the bargaining table. 


. The controller should take responsibility 
for guiding the presentations of facts 
at collective bargaining sessions, whether 
he presents them personally or not. 


. Controllers should be cognizant not only 
of the business but also of the economy 
in which they live, so that they may 
not be misled as to the prospective cost 
and resulting profit positions. 

The controller’s study by the New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions points up many of management’s 
shortcomings (as told to the research 
team by management itself), and is an 
indication that industrial leaders are 
making a contribution toward improved 
labor relations. 


Conclusion 


Many theories can explain the various 
labor difficulties of our country. Basic is 
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the fact that conflict comes from mis- 
understanding. Misunderstanding leads 
to distrust which leads to overt hostility. 
Management executives planning for the 
long-range future will take time to lay 
ali facts on the table to their employees 
and to explain the firm’s financing and 
business operations. 


American workers, being a democratic 
people, are fair-minded. I have found 
that once they get the facts—and the 
fallacies—they usually make up their own 
minds in the right way. Workers don’t 
have to be sold on the free enterprise 
system; they know that from this systém 
they have received their homes, aufo- 
mobiles, television sets, and the automatic 
washer which makes it easier to keep the 
baby’s diapers clean. 


What does the typical American work- 
er want? He only wants a square deal 
—not a revolution. Joe Worker is recep- 
tive to fair dealing and truth. It is tr 
that some segments of the labor note 
ment (happily only a few) contain red- 
eyed officials who have as their sole mis- 


sion the turning over of our existing 
forms of government and business. _ 


Management should not get unduly 
alarmed about the agitators who despise 
facts. If management will give employeés 
an economic understanding of the facts 
which make the wheels go around—in- 
stead of selling free enterprise so much 
—Joe Worker will take care of red-eyed 
Joe in a manner which may not be dig- 
nified, but will be conclusive. 
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An Analysis of the Use of 
The Group Oral Interview 


HAROLD FIELDS 
Vice-Chairman, Board of Examiners, 


Board of Education of the City of New York 


The group oral interview, or leaderless group discussion, is finding increasing applica- 

tion as a tool of supervisory and executive selection. How the test is used and how 

satisfactory the results have been were the subjects of a recent study which is reported 
here. Despite variations in procedure, those using the test agree that its ability 
reveal qualities of leadership warrants its inclusion in examinations for supervisory 
itions in the professions and in industry. 


E GROUP ORAL INTERVIEW is rapidly 
oming an accepted part of the bat- 
of tests given by examining bodies 
this and other countries. Of 190 
cies that replied to a questionnaire 
out to city, state, and federal civil 
ice groups and other personnel bod- 
more than one-fifth stated that they 
employing this form of test.1 Many 
those who have not used it attributed 
to the fact that the limited extent 
their functions did not warrant its 
ption. 


> 


of the Group interview 
The group interview is given to a 


number of candidates at one time. These 

didates are directed to engage in a 
discussion of a challenging topic related 
to the job they seek. Generally the topic 
relates to a situation that permits of sev- 
eral solutions; the more opposing ideas 
or solutions that are possible, and the 


1 These agencies were distributed as follows: federal 
or national civil service agencies in the United 
States and elsewhere, 5; United States Navy, 3; 
United States Army, 1; state civil service com- 
missions, 13; state personnel boards, 1; county 
civil service, 2; municipal civil service commissions, 
9; municipal personnel bureaus, 10 
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more it makes possible prolonged argu- 
mentation, the more effectively will it 
reveal traits and characteristics of the 
candidates. The examiners sit around 
the periphery of the examination room, 
noting the performance of the partici- 
pants, but taking no active part in the 
conduct of the discussion. The final 
judgments are reached on the basis of 
an evaluation of the factors or elements 
that have been set up as primary require- 
ments for the job. The rating scale may 
vary with each test, since factors for the 
respective positions are not always the 
same. 

In other words, the group oral is con- 
ducted by the candidates themselves, in- 
stead of being directed by the question- 
ing of an examining panel. The candi- 
dates are “on their own” in directing 
the discussion, in channeling it, and in 
answering arguments that are raised. 


Use in Supervisory and 
Executive Selection 


The group interview lends itself par- 
ticularly to tests for positions of super- 
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visory or administrative character. Its 
contribution lies in measuring with 
greater definiteness and in closer detail 
those traits that are essential to the effec- 
tive performance of the supervisory job. 
Representatives of a number of large 
industrial corporations who employ this 
type of test have expressed the opinion 
that the “group discussion brings out 
such factors as initiative, aggresive- 
ness, poise, adaptability to new situa- 
tions, tact, ability to get along with 
people, group acceptability of the indi- 
vidual, social awareness, alertness to 
group attitudes, feeling for the interac- 
tion taking place, ability to control one’s 
self, leadership, public speaking ability, 
reaction in front of a group, etc... . 
they felt that traits . . . ascribed to lead- 
ers were being measured.”” 


The Study 


How satisfactory the results of this 
test have been and to what extent it is 
being employed were the questions which 
the present study sought to answer. Re- 
actions were almost universally favor- 
able. For example, the following state- 
ments were volunteered: 


(The Departmental Service of the United 
States Navy): The opportunity that the 
group situation affords for evaluating a 
candidate in terms of his effect upon the 
group, and the group’s effect upon him, is 
regarded as a useful by-product. .. . 


(The Nebraska Merit System): It (is) the 
opinion of the examining board that there 
(is) much good to be obtained from the 
group orals; leadership qualities, for ex- 
ample, are much easier to spot. 


(The Seattle Civil Service Commission): We 
believe it primarily valuable for super- 
visory and administrative positions. 


(The Civil Service Board of Portland, Ore- 
gon): . . . using the group interview, we 
have had less complaints from the candi- 
dates both in absolute numbers . . . and 
in vehemence than with the standard type 


of interview. 
On the other hand, the Milwaukee City 


*Reports by Dr. Bernard M. Bass, Louisiana State 
University. 


Service Commission is of the opinion 
that 


. - to have any errors or “bad breaks” 
revealed to fellow candidates . . . is not pre- 


serving the confidential relationship which 
should exist. 


The questions in the study treated a 
number of factors contributing to the 
effectiveness of the test. The study aimed 
at recording the policies adopted by the 
agencies and the reasons therefor. Among 
the questions asked, were two of special 
significance: One was concerned with 
the means of selecting a chairman and 
the other with the number of candid 
and examiners generally assigned to amy 
one session. These two particular fae- 
tors were given special consideratit 
since they are fundamental to success or 
failure of the examination. By re 
of his position, the chairman can sti 
late or discourage discussion, thus eith 
enhancing or reducing the value of 
test. Similarly, the number of parti- 
cipants and the time allotted are of 
significance. Too few candidates on a 
panel may tend to limit and stultify con- 
tinued discussion; too many may have 
a like effect. Similarly, too few exam- 
iners may cause the final judgment of a 
test to be arrived at through the pressure 
of hurried deliberation, whereas too 
many may make the candidates over- 
conscious of their presence. Finally, too 
little time allowed for the discussion may 
result in ineffective conclusions concern- 
ing traits and attitudes; too much time 
may cause the discussion to bog down. 


Over-All Pattern of Responses 


In analyzing the responses, sole con- 
sideration was given to 44 replies from 
agencies that are using, or have used, 


the group interview test. Of these 44 
agencies, all expressed satisfaction with 
the test, held that its value had not been 
overrated, and planned to continue its 
use. Four agencies among them stated, 
however, that continued use of the test 
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would depend upon the positions under 
examination. This, in substance, is in 
conformity with the general attitude that 
the test serves a useful, complementary 
purpose. However, as was stated ‘above, 
the group oral is not generally regarded 
as an instrument suitable to examina- 
tions for all types of jobs. 


Selection of a Chairman 


There are a number of methods em- 
ployed in the selection of the chairman 
a group oral panel: 21 of the 44 
ncies make no provision at all for a 
irman, preferring to have the dis- 
ion proceed under its own momen- 
without a designated presiding 
icer. Such an arrangement has one 
antage: one member of the ‘candi- 
e-panel may emerge as the leader, 
er because he undertakes to steer the 
el thinking or because his contribu- 
ns tend to steer questions and remarks 
his direction. On the other hand, 
have no chairman preside may be 
air to the group since there may be 
ultant lack of contro! of the discus- 
n. 
n the 23 other reported instances, 
vision for the selection of a chair- 
is definitely made, in the instruc- 
s to candidates; however, the method 
selection of the chairman varies. 
leven agencies designate a member 
their own examining panel as the 
irman. This approach is open to 
challenge. As long as the participants 
are aware of an examiner’s presence at 
the table, the ensuing discussion is cer- 
tain to be conducted in the atmosphere 
of a test, thus destroying the aim of 
informal, pure argumentation around the 
table. The qualities of leadership that 
are sought for, and that so frequently 
are revealed in this test, should emerge 
as a natural pattern of the candidates 
being observed. In fact, the reliability 
of the test is held to be in direct relation 
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to the lack of recall of the presence of 
the examiners. To designate a repre- 
sentative of the testing panel as chair- 
man of the discussion, therefore, is to 
offset one of the primary objectives of 
the test itself. 

Five agencies leave the selection of 
the chairman to the participants. The 
candidates are informed that they may 
designate one of their number so to 
serve, or not. For a while this method 
gained favor as the employment of the 
group oral spread; however, weaknesses 
in this approach soon began to mani- 
fest themselves. In many instances, dis- 
cussions began in an awkward climate 
wherein each applicant hesitated in 
deciding if and how a chairman was to 
be selected. The first one to suggest it 
was usually the one designated as chair- 
man. This placed the members of the 
panel in an “unequal status” since the 
chairman was put in a position where 
he could center attention on himself as 
the presiding officer. (Of course, there 
was the corrollary alternative: As chair- 
man, he might attempt to arrogate to 
himself much of the time allowed and 
thus deprive the others of an oppor- 
tunity to express their views or offer their 
contributions. This, too, caused atten- 
tion to be centered on him.) It is for 
these reasons that the use of this pro- 
cedure has given rise to serious objec- 
tion in that it vitiates the competitive 
quality of the test by appraising one 
candidate on the basis of certain quali- 
ties that the others are unable to exhibit. 

It was noted that a chairman thus 
designated by the participants sometimes 
made no effort to curb overly aggressive 
participants who tended to monopolize 
the discussion or to invite the less aggres- 
sive members to participate more ac- 
tively. To correct this situation, some 
agencies set up two sessions—one in 
which each candidate was specifically in- 
structed to speak for five minutes (thus 
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insuring participation by all) and a 
second in which no controls were set, 
thus putting all candidates on their own. 
Objection has been voiced by partici- 
pants to this latter procedure because of 
the length of time consumed in carrying 
on the two sessions. 

Seven agencies assign a chairman in 
advance of the session, but, unlike the 
first group mentioned in this analysis, 
select him from among persons not asso- 
ciated with the examining panel or the 
participants. Such chairman is gen- 
erally an outside specialist who is well 
informed in the field and who, as far 
as it is possible, is unknown to the par- 
ticipants. The function of such a chair- 
man is best described in the instructions 
to candidates in the group test given by 
the Board of Examiners in New York 
City: 

When you enter the examination room, you 

will find someone seated at the head of the 

table who is NOT an applicant nor an ex- 
aminer in this examination. You are not 
to request his name. His function at the 
table is, as occasion may require, to pose 
questions or offer recommendations that in 
his judgment are related to the topic, or 
that are logical outcomes of the discussion 
to the group as a whole or to some one 
participant. In other words, he neither 
serves as the chairman of the panel nor as 


contributor to the discussion. He is there 
to pitch the ball, if necessary, not to bat it. 


By not being permitted to quiz, ques- 
tion, challenge, or participate, he be- 
comes a moderator or director, thus 
ensuring continuous discourse, lively dis- 
cussion, and active participation by all. 
Those who have adopted this approach, 
report many advantages for it. 


Use of Both Individual and 
Group Interviews 


Correlation studies have been made 
for candidates taking both the individual 


and group interviews. They indicate 
that each type of interview evaluates and 
tests for elements that are not observable 
in the other; in other words, the two 
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tests are supplementary, revealing dif- 
ferent characteristics. As a result, some 
agencies administer both types of inter- 
view tests to the same candidate on the 
theory that the combined findings fur- 
nish a more complete and reliable pro- 
file. Another reason advanced for giving 
the two tests is found in the claim that 
factors of fitness that call for continued 
examination can be intensively studied 
and observed in the second test. Thus 
the suspicion, based on a performance 
in either one of these tests, that a can- 
didate is inclined to be dogmatic can be 
scrutinized more carefully in the courge 
of the second of the two tests. ? 
If the purpose of conducting the tw 
tests is to make possible a more intensill 
and comprehensive study of facets of 
fitness, then the use of the individ 
interview, as a follow-up to the grow 
interview, lends itself peculiarly to that 
objective. In such a situation, the ex- 
aminer can control the channel of dit 
cussion and thus direct the arrow 
investigation. However, there are those 
who maintain that the group oral reveals 
more through the natural situation 
a free, general discussion. 
On this phase of the interview, the 
responses to the questionnaire proved 
most interesting. Twenty-four of the 
44 agencies stated that they give both 
tests to all candidates, 15 reported that 
they use the group test only, and five 
stated they adopted varying policies. Of 
the 24 administering both types of inter- 
view tests, six stated that they have the 
individual test first, followed by the 
group interview, whereas 18 give the 
group interview first. It would thus 
appear that the practice of using the 
individual interview as a check on the 
traits and elements observed is the more 
usual approach. There is one exception 
to this generalization, however: In 
some cases, the individual test is not 
employed exclusively as a source for 
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supplementary data to confirm observa- 
tions; in some instances, it is rather used 
to explore new areas not covered by the 
group interview. 


Correlation Studies 


Only five reports were made about 
correlation studies of 
group interview tests. The Colorado 
Civil Service Commission reported a 
correlation of +.40 in cases where a 
sampling of more than 500 cases was in- 

ved. The City of Berkeley, California 

ined correlations ranging from +-.23 

t@ -+-.81 for seven different examinations. 
Board of Examiners of the New York 

y Board of Education reported a cor- 
tion coefficient of +-.43 in a study of 
cases in an examination for a super- 
ry position. The State Personnel 
rd of Washington reported coeffi- 
ts ranging from +.29 to +.35. Dr. 
nard M. Bass of Louisiana State Uni- 
ity reported a correlation coefficient 
+45 in a study of 64 candidates. 
general findings are that the two 
of interview measure different fac- 
and qualities and hence are com- 
entary to each other. This is a most 
rtant observation in the use of the 

p interview test and is definitely 

Iated to the preceding comments on 

use of both interview tests. 


imum Number of Candidates 


Information was sought as to the 
maximum number of candidates usually 
admitted to a group interview at any one 
time. Obviously, a smaller group will 
result in fewer challenges and make more 
difficult the development of a stimulat- 
ing discussion; in fact, a smaller group 
makes the test itself more awkward to 
maintain. At the other extreme, a large 
group provides less opportunity for pro- 
longed discussion on any one point or 
for the candidates to speak frequently 
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enough to present bases for conclusions 
by the examining panel. 
With these extremes in mind, the re- 
plies showed the following distribution: 
Max. No. of 


Candidates in Any 
One Test 


No. of Agencies 
Using This 
Max. No. 


10 
15 


ee 
Kw IS ae 


The largest number of agencies set a 
mode of eight participants. However, 
this, in and of itself, cannot be accepted 
as a determinant; its significance, in 
isolation of other elements of the test, 
is secondary. Coupled with it must be 
considered the time allotment, as well. 
In other words, eight candidates allowed 
one hour affords an inadequate period 
in which to warrant a screening of appli- 
cants; there is not sufficient per-candi- 
date time for an examining panel to 
obtain sufficient data and to make ade- 
quate observations. To endeavor to 
reach a concept of the ideal maximum 
number of participants, there must also 
be taken into consideration the . time 
element allowed for the conduct of the 
test. On this point, the responses showed 
the following distribution: 


Max. Time Allowed No. of 
for Group Interview Agencies Involved 


wy hr. 
% hr. 
1 hr. 
1% hr. 
2 hr. 
2% hr. 
3 hr. 
4 hr. 





The mode is one hour but it is signi- 
ficant that both the norm and the median 
are at about one and one-half hours. 
However, the above figures do not indi- 
cate how many were examined in the 


given span of time. 


Did the mode of 
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eight candidates fall in the mode of one 
hour in time, for instance—or were they 
scattered over the distribution? It was 
obvious that a further breakdown was 
necessary—one predicated on individual 
time allotment. Since the two groups 
of 6 and 8 participants constituted the 
major numbers participating, the follow- 
ing distribution was derived from an 
analysis of the data submitted: 
No. of Agencies 


Allowing to Ea. Candidate 
(in terms of minutes) 


No. of 
Candidates 


7.5 12 15 and over 

5 2 1 

7 1 4 4 
This analysis would seem to offset 
some prescription for the maximum num- 
ber of candidates and maximum time 
presumably making for the most effec- 
tive results. There is, fortunately, a 
basis for formula (not a basic formula) 
for arriving at this objective. If one 
concedes that a minimum period of 15 
minutes is essential for any reliable inter- 
view—and that is the shortest span of 
time in which any examiner can hope 
to assemble data as a basis for.a sound 
judgment—then that number of minutes, 
multiplied by the number of applicants, 
is the minimum time allowable for effec- 
tive interviewing. Applied to these two 
groups, the formula N x T, where N 
indicates the number participating and 
T the minimum time allowed, can be 
used by any examining committee. Thus, 
if we accept the 15-minute minimum set 
down above, the normal time spent in 
examining six candidates should be 114 
hours and for eight candidates, two 
hours. Where examining bodies grant 
more than 15 minutes for an individual 
interview, the time allowed would have 
to be altered to conform. However, by 
either of these distributions, it is obvious 
that allowing as little as six or 7% 
minutes to candidates in which to evi- 
dence qualities of leadership defeats the 





reliability of the interview. Enough 
time must be provided for to give lati- 
tude to the discussion. 

As a check, a group of candidates 
were asked to express their reactions to 
the time span. Their general consensus 
was that two hours was the maximum 
desirable period with 11% hours the more 
ideal time span. To go beyond two 
hours, they contended, was to approach 
a period of exhaustion and diminishing 
(mental) returns. 

One particular theory has been ad- 
vanced advocating that the time 
be deliberately extended slightly beyond 
the point set down by the formula ex- 
pressed above. Adherents of this policy 
aver that the ability of a candidate to 
adhere to a pattern, set up to conform 
with what he thinks the examiner wants, 
is possible up to a given point in time; 
beyond that point, the effort to maintain 
an artificial pattern begins to prove too 
obvious at which time the true attitudes 
and approaches of the candidate begin to 
manifest themselves. The adoption of 
this latter procedure has led to some 
very interesting and revealing obserya- 
tions. 


Maximum Number on Examining Panel 


The number of members on an exam- 
ining panel varied from three to six. 
Twenty agencies use no more than three 
members on the committee for the group 
interview. Eight agencies use four, 11 
agencies use five, and five agencies use 
six members. The Board of Examiners 
in New York City uses a panel consist- 
ing of two members of the professional 
examining board, two specialists in tests 
and measurements, and either two spe- 
cialists in the subject field of the exami- 
nation or one supervisor and one spe- 
cialist. 

The number of examiners used by 
reporting agencies in relation to the 
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number of candidates showed the fol- 
lowing relationships: 


No. of Agencies 


Using C 9 
No. of Candidates 99 a ws! 





1 
1 


2 
4 
10 2 


It can be argued that six examiners, 
by their very numbers, may tend to keep 
candidates constantly sensitive to the 

nce of the examining panel. There 
erit to such a claim, but it can be 
by the use of a room that is suffi- 
tly large to permit the examiners to 
ong the wall and the candidates to 
t a table in the center. 

ideal setting for a group interview 
d be a room, of any size, where the 
idates are seated around a table and 
re the walls, behind which the ex- 

ing panel sits, are made of one-way 
transparent from the outside and 
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opaque on the inside (the inside effect 
is that of a mirror). Openings above the 
wall make it possible to hear all that 
goes on within. Such glass is now on the 
market. 

If examiners are to be able to take 
notes on the performance of participants 
(and recent court decisions in New 
York, Illinois, California, and elsewhere 
would seem to indicate that this is re- 
quired), it would appear that one ex- 
aminer to two candidates is the barest 
minimum permissible, and one per can- 
didate the most equitable. 


Condusion 


By way of summary: Despite varia- 
tions in procedural factors, reports from 
agencies using the group interview test 
attest to the fact that its ability to reveal 
qualities of leadership warrants its inclu- 
sion in examinations for supervisory 
positions in the professions and in 
industry. 
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@ UNIVERSITY GRADUATES this year are entering the best peacetime employment market ever known, 


according to Samuel H. Beach, director of placement at Columbia University. 
have a greater freedom of choice than ever, but salaries have reached a new high. 


Not only do they 
In the non- 


technical fields, candidates for bachelor’s degrees are being offered from $225 to $300 per month, 
while those students soon to receive master’s degrees are able to command from $250 to $350. 





An Analysis of Employee Handbooks 


C. H. LAWSHE, WILLIAM H. E. HOLMES, JR., and GEORGE M. TURMAIL 
Occupational Research Center, Purdue University 


In no area of written communication are the principles of readability and visual 
appeal more important than in the preparation of the employee handbook. This 
study of almost 100 handbooks in use in representative companies indicates that’ 
those which rated high in interest, clarity, and visual appeal had certain sped 

characteristics in common, while those rated low likewise had other common c. lar- 
acteristics, several of which would not appear on the surface to be undesirable. 


EFFECTIVE WRITTEN COMMUNICATION 
between individuals and groups is one of 
the serious and ever-present problems 
with which business, industry, and edu- 
cation are currently and continuously 
faced. In business and industry, a 
handbook is often given to employees, 
especially new employees, in order to in- 
form them about the company for which 
they work; and it is a group of 84 such 
handbooks which provide the data for 
this study. 

If you were requested to write and lay 
out an employee handbook for a specific 
company, how would you go about it? 
You might want to consider these three 
questions: 

What goes into such a handbook? 

How can it be made interesting? 

How can it be made understandable? 

Of course, other questions might arise 
such as: whether or not pictures and dia- 
grams should be used, what size would be 
most advantageous, how to make it ap- 
pealing visually, what sources might be 
used for suggestions on content, and how 
to distribute the completed handbook to 
the employee. 


THE STUDY 


The questions for which this study 
sought answers were approximately the 
same: 

1. What is the content of employee 
handbooks currently in use in . 
ness and industry? 

. Are handbooks written in a style 
sufficiently interesting to command 
and sustain ihe attention of em- 
ployees? 

. Are handbooks written so as to 
provide the best opportunity for 
maximum comprehension by the 
employee group? 

As the study progressed, information 
became available on the other topics: the 
visual appeal of the covers and interiors 
of the handbooks, the most effective size, 
as well as several factors in the distribu- 
tion and revision of the handbooks. 


How Were the Handbooks Obtained? 


The problem of getting a large sample 
of typical handbooks was made much 
easier by the willing cooperation of a 
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large number of persons in business and 
industry. Under the letter head of the 
Occupational Research Center of Purdue 
University, 264 requests for employee 
handbooks were mailed. With the hope 
that a greater response would be ob- 
tained, these requests were sent to per- 
sons who had previously attended a short 
course given by the Center. The value 
of this reasoning was borne out when 84 
different handbooks were received. Fifty- 
seven other companies stated that they 
id not have handbooks, while 27 indi- 
that a handbook was in prepara- 
Altogether, 67 per cent of the per- 
s contacted responded in one manner 

the other. 
though there is no claim made that 
sample of handbooks is in any sense 
dom,” it is felt that the number of 
ks received was sufficiently large to 
ply a wide variety of books cur- 

tly in use. 


1. CONTENT ANALYSIS 


n studying the 84 handbooks for con- 

, a temporary outline of the major 
ics was made by means of a prelim- 

y analysis of several of the larger 
dbooks. This outline was then used 
each handbook in turn, and the 

ber of quarter pages devoted to each 

ic was tabulated. During this analy- 

it often became necessary to revise 
outline of topics in use at the moment. 
change was made in the outline, all 
books already analyzed were reanalyzed 
and new tabulations made in terms of 
the new topic outline. The amount of 
graphic space was tabulated separately 
for each topic, but was included in the 
number of quarter pages devoted to the 
topic which it illustrated. The total num- 
ber of quarter pages for each topic was 
figured separately for each handbook, and 
then the percentage of total space for each 
topic was calculated for each handbook. 
A breakdown of the 15 separate topics 


was finally obtained and included topics 
such as: introduction, company informa- 
tion, policies and rules, legal policies, 
company facilities, financial services pro- 
vided by the company, safety, sugges- 
tions, training, and company ownership. 
Such an analysis is by nature subjective, 
and no claim for objectivity is made; 
however, it is the opinion of the authors 
that the tabulations made were as con- 


sistent as possible under existing condi- 
tions. 


What Do the Handbooks Contain? 


Table 1 shows the percentage of the 
84 handbooks devoting some space to 
each of the major topics, as well as the 
percentage of the handbooks containing 
each of the three types of graphic mate- 
rial—photographs, drawings, and dia- 
grams or charts. The table also shows 
the average (median for all handbooks) 


per cent of space devoted to each of the 
topics. 


TABLE 1 


SUMMARY OF PERCENTAGE OF SPACE 
DEVOTED To Mayor Topics oF 
EMPLOYEE HANDBOOKS 





Percent of Median 
Handbooks % of 
with Topic ~vace 
97.6 5.6 
88.1 17.6 
100.0 33.5 
63.1 14 
90.5 10.7 
94.0 6.4 


Topic 





Introduction 

Company Information ...... 
Polices and Rules .. 
Legal Policies ......... 
Company Facilities . 
Financial Services 
Suggestions 13 
SI icc ccictenutenitiniseibonioes 4 0 
II a cisirac eitaaianicicn 0 
Index . siseadlakcveiaeness 27 
Conclusion . Y 0 
Photographs . 7.6 
| RRs c 2.5 
Diagrams and Charts ... 0 
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It can be noted that 33.5 per cent of the 
total space in the average handbook is 
devoted to policies and rules, 17.6 per 
cent to company information, and 10.7 
per cent to company facilities; hence, 
over 60 per cent of the space in the av- 
erage handbook contains material classi- 
fied in one of those categories. Financial 
services, introduction, and safety follow 
in that order, while each of the remain- 
ing topics have percentages below 3.0. 
The sections on company information, 
which include the history of the com- 
pany, its products, the types of jobs, the 
internal organization, and its national 
or international scope, are the most illus- 
trated sections, for two-thirds of the 
photographs used in the handbooks are 
used in these sections. 


Visual Appeal 


Just handing a booklet to an employee 
does not at all insure that he will look 
at it. The booklet has to be visually ap- 
pealing to him. As the content analysis 
progressed, it b we apparent to the 
authors that there was actually a consid- 
erable difference between the handbooks 
in terms of appearance. Some seemed 
more appealing visually than others. 
Hence, an “eye appeal” rating was ob- 
tained. Thirty judges were asked to 
rate the 84 books in terms of the visual 
appeal of their covers and on the inside 
layout, but not to use the contents, as 
such, for the basis of the rating. There 
was a high agreement among the raters 
as to which handbooks were most appeal- 
ing and which were least appealing, mak- 
ing the reliability of the rating unusually 
high.! 

Books which have pictures on their cov- 
ers and use color are rated higher than 
those without pictures. The handbook 
which was rated in the top category by 
‘The split half reliability coefficient (using random 
halves of judges and comparing mean eye appeal 


ratings) is .968, and when stepped up by the Spear- 
man Brown formula is .983. 
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every rater was one which used a reduced 
size format of Life magazine. 

Generally speaking, those handbooks 
which were rated highest had more in- 
terior graphic space.? The average 
amount of space devoted to photographs 
in the 42 books rated as highest was 16.5 
per cent, whereas more than half of the 
low-rated books did not have any photo- 
graphs at all. 

Though the handbooks were rated on 
visual appeal alone, an interesting fact 
concerning the content was discovered 
and is shown graphically in Figure 1. 


COMPANY INFORMATION 


POLICIES AND RULES 


LEGAL POLICY 


Median percentages of space devoted to topics 
in employee handbooks, on the basis of high 
and low eye-appeal ratings. (Solid bars indi- 
cate the high-rated group; shaded bars, the 


low-rated group; each group contains 42 hand- 
books.) 


Figure 1. 


The high-rated handbooks tend to have 
more space devoted to company informa- 
tion, while the low-rated books have 
more space devoted to policies and rules, 
and legal policies and less to general in- 
formation about the company. -The high- 
rated books tell the employee about the 
company, and the low-rated books tell 
him about the policies and rules. 

The average length of the low-rated 


Correlation between eye appeal rating and the 
amount of graphic space is .73. 
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handbooks was 30 pages, whereas the 
average length of the high-rated ones was 
39 pages. Though this difference is sta- 
tistically significant, its real meaning is 
less clear. It is the opinion of the au- 
thors that in the books with the higher 
ratings the layouts seem to be better. 
That is, the object was not merely to get 
as many words on a page as possible as 
seems to be the case with the low-rated 
books. This attention to a more appeal- 
ing layout may be a factor in the differ- 
ence in average number of pages in the 

h- and low-rated books. 


s Size Make Any Difference? 


The answer is yes. Generally speak- 
, as the size of the handbook is in- 
ased, the visual appeal of the hand- 
k is also increased. It might be noted 
t it is rather difficult to use pictures 
photographs in a very small hand- 
k, and this is definitely a factor in 
rating. But the size, in and of it- 
f, appears to be important as well.® 
dbooks which are very small are not 
appealing. The best size seems to be 
from about 4” x 6” to about 6” x 9”. 
(The size of PERSONNEL is 6” x 9”. You 
note that it can be easily held in one 
d, and that the pages are large enough 

t@ contain photographs.) 


Practice In Regard 
Te Handbooks 


As it was desirable to have informa- 
tion about each of the companies as well 
as information about their handbooks, a 
questionnaire was mailed to each of the 
84 persons who had submitted handbooks. 
Seventy questionnaires were returned 


and used as sources for the information 
which follows. 


® Page size (area measured to the nearest square 
inch) correlates .72 with the eye-appeal rating. 


The = correlation between page size and cye- 


appeal rating, holding the amount of graphic ma- 
terial constant, is .60. 


A distribution of handbooks accord- 
ing to the year of printing of the first 
edition shows that over half of the hand- 
books had been originated since 1942. 
Fifty-five companies had already revised 
the first edition of their handbook and 35 
were contemplating a revision at the 
time the questionnaire was answered. 
Twelve of the 15 companies which had 
never revised their handbooks printed 
the first.edition in 1947 or 1948; how- 
ever, 41 of the 55 companies planning a 
revision at the time the questionnaire was 
answered (January, 1949) revised their 
books in 1947, 1948, or 1949. This means 
that 75 per cent of the handbooks, for 
which information was provided, were 


either originated or revised since the 
end of 1946. 


Those companies which are planning 
a revision, devote 12 per cent of the 
space to company facilities, as compared 
with 6.9 per ‘cent for those companies 
not planning a revision.* The companies 
planning a revision also have more pho- 
tographs than those not planning a re- 
vision, 11.4 per cent and 1.9 per cent, 
respectively.* It might be hypothesized 
that some over-all factor is working here. 
Those companies planning to revise are 
perhaps more aware of the effectiveness 
of the handbook, realizing that an out- 
dated handbook is not as effective. This 
awareness may be shown in a better 
book, that is, one with more pictures, and 
hence a higher eye appeal, as well as one 
which gives the employee more informa- 
tion concerning the company facilities. 

In writing a handbook for the first 
time, what sources are used? According 
to these companies, other company hand- 
books, first line supervisors, employees, 
and union officials were used, in that 
order of frequency, as sources for sug- 
gestions in preparation of the first edi- 
tion of the handbook. Thirteen companies 


* This difference is significant at the 5% level of 
confidence. 
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said that they asked employees for sug- 
gestions on the revision, as compared 
with 20 which asked them for sugges- 
tions on first editions. In botir cases, 43 
companies did not ask employees for 
suggestions. Twelve companies indi- 
cated that they do not have unions. 


Those companies which asked em- 
ployees for suggestions on the last re- 
vision of the handbook devote more 
space to company facilities than those 
which did not ask for suggestions. It 
is impossible to state whether the actual 
suggestions which were made affected 
this or whether it is again due to some 
over-all factor. That is, do the com- 
panies which ask employees for sugges- 
tions also have more facilities for use by 
those employees? It must be remem- 


bered that the amount of space devoted - 


to company facilities in a handbook may 
or may not be an indication of the 
amount of facilities available, although 
those companies which do not have fa- 
cilities would have difficulty devoting 
much space to the topic in a handbook. 

Fifty companies use the individual ap- 
proach in getting the handbook to the 
individually; while the remainder mail it 
or distribute it in group meetings. As can 
be seen (Table 2), 44 hold a follow-up 
talk on the topics in the handbook, 
while 28 have a give-and-take discussion 
with the employee, in which he may ask 
about things which are not understood. 
Sixty-six or 95 per cent of the companies 
tell the employee the name or position 
of the person with whom he can discuss 
any questions about the handbook. For 
the most part, the companies use some 
method of follow up, and 56 indicated 
that they use other means to supplement 


the handbook. 

The size of the companies using hand- 
books varied from those with less than 
500 employees to those with consider- 
ably more than 25,000 employees, with 
the average company in the study having 
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TABLE 2 


INFORMATION ON EMPLOYEE HANDBOOK 
DisTRIBUTION, FoLLow Up, 
AND REVISION 





No. Responding 
No 





Question Yes 


_Is ‘the employee told the name 


of the person with whom he can 
discuss any questions about the 
handbook? 


Is there a follow-up talk on 
the topics in the handbook? 


Is there a “give and take” dis- 
cussion of the handbook? 


Are there any other means that 
you use to supplement the 
handbook? 56 





2,450 employees. As it was desirable to 
compare the differences between larger 
and smaller companies, an arbitrary di- 
vision was made at the size of 2,500. 
Companies with less than that number 
were called “small” and those with more, 
called “large.” The interesting difference 
between these two groups is that the av- 
erage eye-appeal rating is higher for 
the large companies than for the smaller 
ones. There were more photographs in 
the handbooks of the larger companies. 
The use of photographs makes printing 
more expensive, and printing in latge 
quantities reduces the cost of the intl. 


vidual handbook. These factors, along 
with the fact that larger companies prob- 
ably allow a larger budget for such a 
venture, put the advantage on the side 
of the larger company. 


ll. READABILITY AND HUMAN INTEREST 


Since the original work of Flesch (1, 
2),° who developed a statistical formula 
for the objective measurement of read- 
ability (comprehension difficulty), there 


* See bibliography at end of article. 
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have been numerous applications of the 
procedure. Newspaper and magazine 
reports and articles, advertising copy, 
government publications, college text- 
books, and various leaflets and bulletins 
are some of the media in which the for- 
mula has been used. Due to certain dif- 
ficulties in application and interpretation 
of the original formulas, Flesch (3) de- 
veloped and reported new formulas 
which have considerably improved the 
original technique, and which were used 
in this study. 


4 


ction of Word Samples 


According to Flesch (3), step 1 of the 
dure for selection of samples is 


ed as follows: 


Unless you want to test a whole piece of 
writing, take samples. Take enough samples 
to make a fair test (say, three to five of an 
article and 25 to 30 of a book). Don’t try 
to pick “good” or “typical” samples. Go by 
a strictly numerical scheme. For instance, 
take every third paragraph or every other 

age. Each sample should start at the 
ee of a paragraph. 
ce it appeared that most of the hand- 
ks were of about the length of an 
rage article, it seemed advisable to 

three samples from each book, one 

each of the three topics most fre- 
ntly used, namely sections dealing 

company policy, company history 
information, and company facilities. 
ee 100-word samples were selected 

each handbook, each sample be- 
ginning with the third paragraph of the 
section. 

Twelve books were eliminated from 
the original 84 because they failed to 
provide adequate word samples. There 
remained, then, a total of 72 handbooks 
for statistical analysis and comparison. 





The “reading ease” score for each 
sample and for each handbook (average 
of three samples) was then determined, 
thereby placing each sample and each 


handbook somewhere on a scale between 
0 (practically unreadable) and 100 (easy 
for any literate person). 

The “human interest” score was de- 
termined for each sample and for each 
handbook, thereby placing each sample, 
as well as each handbook, somewhere on 
a scale between 0 (no human interest) 
and 100 (full of human interest). 

After obtaining readability and human 
interest scores for each handbook, a tab- 
ulation and breakdown by percentages 
was made, showing the distribution of 
handbooks falling within the various 
reading ease and human interest cate- 
gories. 


Readability 


Percentage breakdowns of handbooks 
falling within the various reading ease 
categories are shown in Figure 2. 


VERY CIFFICULT 
OWFICULT 
FAIRLY OFFICULT 
STANDARD 
FAIRLY EASY 
€asy 


90-100 very Easy 


Distribution of 72 Employee Handbooks Feall- 
ing Within Reading Ease Categories. 


Figure 2. 


This figure reveals that approximately 
63 per cent of the 72 employee hand- 
books studied fall into either the “diffi- 
cult” or “very difficult” categories, which 
roughly correspond to a “scientific” or 
“academic” style of writing. Only 29 
per cent fell in the “fairly difficult” cate- 
gory, similar to “quality” magazines, 
and only 8 per cent fell in the “standard” 
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category, similar to the “digest” type 
magazine. It is also significant that none 
of the handbooks fell in the “fairly easy,” 
“easy,” or “very easy” categories. These 
last three categories are similar to the 
“slick fiction,” “pulp fiction,” and 
“comic” type magazine, respectively. 

It might be postulated that employee 
handbooks probably, in most cases, are 
written and compiled by college-trained 
personnel, accustomed to reading and 
writing at a level of difficulty beyond the 
average level of the employee group. 
Hepner (4) states that three out of four 
of our adult readers never finished high 
school and three out of five did not carry 
their formal education beyond the eighth 
grade. Gray (5) says that at least half 
of the population is unable to read any 
printed material above the seventh-grade 
level. 


Assuming these two statements to be 
true, then it is probable that the hand- 
books are too difficult for their intended 
readers. 


Examination of the topics which ap- 
peared most frequently in the handbooks 
—namely, policy, information, and facil- 
ities—indicates in general a_ pattern 
similar to the analysis of the handbooks 
as a whole. Of the three major topics 
studied, the sections dealing with com- 
pany policy appear slightly less difficult 
reading than sections dealing with com- 
pany information and company facilities. 
The sections dealing with company in- 
formation appear to be the most difficult 
of all, which may be partially accounted 
for by the fact that writing up the topics 
dealing with information about a com- 
pany involves frequent mention of the 
company name, founders, use of larger 
words such as corporation, management, 
names of cities, dates, and so forth, 
which often tends to boost the syllable 
count as well as the average sentence 
length; in spite of this, there is un- 
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doubtedly room for considerable im- 
provement. 


Human Interest 


Percentage breakdowns of handbooks 
falling within the different human inter- 
est categories are shown in Figure 3. 


2 


10-20 MILDLY INTERESTING EE 15.3% 


20°40 INTERESTING 


40-60 MGHLY INTERESTING SIMD 16 7% 





€0° 100 DRAMATIC 26% 


Distribution of 72 Employee Handbooks Fall- 
ing Within Human Interest Categories. 


Figure 3. 


The distribution of handbooks within 
human interest categories more nearly 
approaches normal, with approximately 
22 per cent of the handbooks falli 
within the “dull” or “mildly eter, 
categories, 58 per cent within the “in 
teresting” category, and about 20 per cent 
falling within the “highly interesting” 
and “dramatic” categories. This might 
indicate an attempt by the majority of 
companies in the study at least to make 
their material more interesting through 
the use of a more personal approach in 
writing their employee handbooks. 

Examination of human interest values 
for the three main topics also seems to 
indicate that the distribution of topics 
generally follows the pattern for the 
handbooks as a whole. The _ sections 
dealing with company policy appear to 
be more interesting than either sections 
regarding information or facilities, and 
the sections dealing with company in- 
formation are considerably less interest- 
ing than the other two topics. 
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Comparisons with Other Factors 


There is a difference between the read- 
ability of the handbooks of the large 
companies (over 2,500 employees) and 
those of the small companies (under 
2,500 employees). The mean readability 
value for the large companies is 45.8, 
whereas the mean readability value for 
the small companies is 49.1, (both “diffi- 
cult” style), a difference which could 
have occurred by chance alone only twice 
in 100 times. This indicates that the 
andbooks of small companies are some- 
hat easier reading than the large com- 
anies. There seems to be no real differ- 
ce between the large and small com- 
nies on the human interest level, the 
verage handbook of each falling into 
» “interesting” category. 
How does the factor of letting em- 
loyees make suggestions affect either 
e readability or the human interest? 
n reality, it does not affect the read- 
bility. This may be due to the fact 
at employees may make suggestions, 
ut they do not write or rewrite the 
aterial they suggest. However, the 
ory on the interest level is different. 
or the companies which receive employee 
ggestions the mean human _ interest 
Value is 33.3; for those which do not 
eive employee suggestions, the mean 
uman interest value is only 28.6 (both 
interesting”). This difference is such 
at it could have occurred by chance 
one only once in 100 times. Therefore, 
can be concluded that handbooks of 
companies which receive employee sug- 
gestions tend to be more interesting than 
those of companies which did not. 
What about companies which are 
planning a revision of their handbooks 
as compared to those which are not? For 
companies which plan to revise their 
handbooks, the mean readability value 
is 44.2; and for those companies which 
do not plan to revise, the value is 49.8 
(both falling within the “difficult” cate- 


gory). This difference is such that it 
could have occurred by chance alone 
only once in 100 times. This finding 
indicates that handbooks of companies 
which do not plan to revise are easier 
reading than those of companies which 
plan a revision. This might be explained 
on the grounds that the majority of com- 
panies which do not plan to revise have 
either revised or have printed their first 
edition within the last two years, and 
have given more consideration to effec- 
tive presentation of material. This same 
line of reasoning seems to apply to the 
human interest level as well. The mean 
human interest level for companies which 
plan to revise their handbooks is 25.6, 
whereas it is 33.8 for those not planning 
a revision. As this difference could have 


only occurred by chance once in 100 
times, it may be concluded that the com- 
panies which are not planning a revi- 
sion have more interesting handbooks 
than those companies planning such a 


revision. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The content of employee handbooks 
differs widely, and this would be deter- 
mined by the original purposes which 
the books were trying to achieve. Over 
60 per cent of the space in the average 
handbook studied is devoted to either 
general information about the company, 
policies and rules, or company facilities. 
When it has been decided what is to be 
included in a handbook, there should 
be some care given to organizing it into 
a meaningful whole with the proper 
editing. 

If an employee is to look at the hand- 
book, a great deal more effort should be 
devoted to its eye appeal—that is, it 
must be made more appealing visually 
by more attractive cover designs with 
good color usage, as well as including 
more photographs, drawings, and dia- 
grams and charts in the interior of the 
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book. This will not only enhance the 
visual appeal of the handbook, but 
should, if carefully planned, help to clar- 
ify the material. 

As a handbook which is very anil is 
not appealing, attention should be given 
to the size. The best size from the stand- 
point of eye appeal seems to be from 
about 4” x 6” to about 6” x 9”. 


In writing a handbook for the: first 
time, suggestions may be obtained from 
numerous sources including: employees, 
first line supervisors, union officials, as 
well as handbooks from other companies. 
The handbooks of those companies which 
asked employees for suggestions were 
more interesting than those of companies 
which did not ask their employees. 


Judging from the experience of the 
companies in this study, some method 
of follow-up is desirable. This can be 
a follow-up talk by some company offi- 
cial, a give-and-take discussion in which 
the employee may ask questions, merely 
telling the employee the name or posi- 
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tion of the person with whom he can 
discuss any questions about the hand- 
book, or any combination of these. 

For the most part, the level of interest 
of the handbooks is too low. The basic 
assumption underlying the printing and 
distribution of a handbook is that it 
will be digested and used as a source of 
valuable information. In terms of the 
present study, it might be suggested that 
the companies reevaluate the handbooks 
currently in use. Companies planning a 
new or revised handbook should make 
it more interesting by using references 
to persons and more personally directed 
sentences. 

Most of the handbooks are too diffi. 
cult for the intended reader. The hand- 
book should be made more readable by 
using shorter words and shorter sén- 
tences. If the purpose of the written 
word is to communicate effectively, then 
attention should be given to the level of 
difficulty involved—not from the writer’s 
point of view, but from that of the in- 
tended reader. 
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A Code of Ethics and 
Procedural Standards for Arbitration 


The newly formulated Code of Ethics and Procedural Standards for Arbitration which 
is presented here has been described by Cyrus Ching as a major contribution to indus- 
trial peace. Its significance is such, in fact, that the Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service is suggesting to employers and unions, when appropriate, that the provi- 
_ sions of the Code and Standards be incorporated, by reference, into coitective 


bargaining contracts. Following a brief introduction, it is reproduced here in full. 


INTRODUCTION 


C. CROFT, President 


ican Arbitration Association 


A CODE OF ETHICS to guide the nation’s labor arbitrators was formally 
announced recently by the three national organizations which play major roles 
in settling employer-employee disputes. The standards on how arbitrators 
should conduct themselves when handling a labor-management controversy are 
the result of the combined efforts of the American Arbitration Association, 
phe National Academy of Arbitrators, and the Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service. Officials of all three organizations worked for over two years 
on this project, with the aid of over 150 of the country’s most active arbitrators 
as well as with leading representatives of labor unions and management. 

Arbitrators associated with either or all of these organizations serve in 
the large majority of the industrial disagreements in America. 

The American Arbitration Association will require that all arbitrators 
selected from its panels follow the precepts laid down in the Code. Similarly, 
members of the National Academy of Arbitrators as well . those named by 

he government’s Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service will conform to 
he newly adopted rules. 


The new code, when put into practice, will bring the following advantages 

to the arena of labor-management relations: 

First, the Code will make for speedier settlement of disputes, because. it 
provides unions, management and arbitrators with uniform standards on how 
to conduct themselves in arbitration hearings. 

Second, the Code wil! help to promote better understanding‘ of the arbi- 
tration process. It emphasizes that when two parties agree to arbitrate a labor 
dispute, they expect the arbitrator to hand down a definite decision. If the 
parties want conciliation or mediation, they may have it if they*so agree. 
But arbitration is neither of these. 

Finally, the Code will facilitate the growth of arbitration because it 
clarifies many of the misconceptions that both labor and management have 
had about the real function of an arbitrator in a labor dispute. 
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PART I: 


1. Character of the Office 


The function of an arbitrator is to decide 
disputes. He should, therefore, adhere to such 
general standards of adjudicatory bodies as 
require a full, impartial and orderly considera- 
tion of evidence and argument, in accordance 
with applicable arbitration law and the rules 
or general understandings or practices of the 
parties. 

The parties in dispute, in referring a matter 
to arbitration, have indicated their desire not 
to resort to litigation or to economic conflict. 
They have delegated to the arbitrator power 
to settle their differences. It follows that the 
assumption of the office of arbitrator places 
upon the incumbent solemn duties and re- 
sponsibilities. Every person who acts in this 
capacity should uphold the traditional honor, 
dignity, integrity and prestige of the office. 


2. The Tri-Partite Board 


Where tri-partite boards serve in labor arbi- 
trations, it is the duty of the parties’ nominees 
to make every reasonable effort to promote fair 
and objective conduct of the proceedings, to 
aid the arbitration board in its deliberations 
and to bring about a just and harmonious dis- 
position of the controversy. It is recognized, 
however, that the parties frequently expect 
their appointees to serve also as representatives 
of their respective points of view. In such 
cases, the rules of ethics in this Code, insofar 
as they relate to the obligations of strict im- 
partiality, are to be taken as applying only to 
the third or neutral arbitrator. 

Such representatives, however, unless the par- 
ties agree otherwise, should refrain from con- 
veying to the parties who appointed them, the 
discussions which take place . :xecutive ses- 
sion and any information concerning the de- 
liberations of the board. No information con- 
cerning the decision should be given in advance 
of its delivery simultaneously to both parties. 


Qualification for Office 


Any person whom the parties or the ap- 
pointing agency choose to regard as qualified 
to determine their dispute is entitled to act as 
their arbitrator. It is, however, incumbent 
upon the arbitrator at the time of his selec- 
tion to disclose to the parties any circum- 
stances, associations or relationships that might 
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reasonably raise any doubt as to his impar- 
tiality or his technical qualification for the 
particular case. 


4. Essential Conduct 


a. The arbitrator should be conscientious, 
considerate and patient in the discharge of his 
functions. There should be no doubt as to his 
complete impartiality. He should be fearless of 
public clamor and indifferent to private, politi- 
cal or partisan influences. 

b. The arbitrator should not undertake or 
incur obligations to either party which may 
interfere with his impartial determination of 
the issue submitted to him. ; 


5. Duty to the Parties 


* 
? 


The arbitrator’s duty is to determine the 
matters in dispute, which may involve differs 
ences over the interpretation of existing pro- 
visions or terms and conditions of a new cons 
tract. In either event, the arbitrator shall be 
governed by the wishes of the parties, which 
may be expressed in their agreement, arbitra- 
tion submission or in any other form of under- 
standing. He should not undertake to induce 
a settlement of the dispute against the wishes 
of either party. If, however, an atmosphere 
is created or the issues are so simplified or 
reduced as to lead to a voluntary settlement 
by the parties, a function of his office has been 


fulfilled. 


6. Acceptance, Refusal or 
Withdrawal from Office 


The arbitrator, being appointed by voluntary 


act of the parties, may accept or decline the 


appointment. When he accepts he should con- 
tinue in office until the matter submitted to 
him is finally determined. When there are 
circumstances which, in his judgment, compel 
his withdrawal, the parties are entitled to 
prompt notice and explanation. 


7. Oath of Office 


When an oath of office is taken it should 
serve as the arbitrator’s guide. When an oath 
is not required or is waived by the parties, 
the arbitrator should nevertheless observe the 
standards which the oath imposes. 
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8. Privacy of the Arbitration 


a. An arbitrator should not, without the ap- 
proval of the parties, disclose to third persons 
any evidence, argument or discussions pertain- 
ing to the arbitration. 

b. There should be no disclosure of the terms 
of an award by any arbitrator until after it is 
delivered simultaneously to all of the parties 
and publication or public disclosure should be 
only with the parties’ consent. 

Discussions within an arbitration 


should be held in confidence. 


board 


Dissenting 


opinions may be filed, however, but they should 
be based on the arbitrators’ views on the evi- 
dence and controlling principles, and not on 
the discussions which took place in the execu- 
tive sessions of the board. 


9. Advertising and Solicitation 


Advertising by an arbitrator and soliciting 
of cases is improper and not in accordance with 
the dignity of the office. No arbitrator should 
suggest to any party that future cases be 
referred to him. 


PART Il: PROCEDURAL STANDARDS FOR ARBITRATORS 


The standards set forth in the following sec- 
ions are intended only as general guides to 
bitrators and to parties in arbitration pro- 
dings. It is not intended that they will 
literally adhered to in every particular, nor 
e they intended to supplant contrary prac- 
ices which in particular cases have been es- 
blished or accepted by the parties. These 
andards are meant to be equally applicable 
partisan and neutral members of arbitra- 
jon boards. 
These standards of procedure are not to be 
leemed mandatory precepts or controlling rules 
hich will furnish a basis for attacking awards 
r enlarging the grounds prescribed by law 
r the impeachment of awards. 


Compensation and Expenses 
of the Arbitrator 


a. Arbitrators serving in labor-management 

isputes generally receive compensation. The 

sition of an arbitrator, whether compensated 

r not, is an honorary one and is accepted as 

opportunity for public service. 

b. Compensation for arbitrators’ services 

ould be reasonable and consistent with the 
Mature of the case andsthe circumstances of 
the parties. A fee previously fixed by the 
parties, or by schedule, should not be altered 
during the proceeding or after the award is 
delivered. 

c. It is commonly understood that necessary 
expenses, including travel, communications and 
maintenance, may be incurred by the arbitra- 
tor and that such expenses are reimbursable. 
The arbitrator should be prepared to render 
a statement of his expenses if the parties de- 
sire it. 


2. Hearing Arrangements 


a. The arbitrator should consult the con- 


venience of the parties in fixing the time and 
place for the hearing but should not allow 
one party to delay unduly the fixing of a 
date for the hearing. Written and timely 
notice of the date, time and place of the hear- 
ing should be given. 

b. Whenever the law permits, the arbitrator 
in his discretion may issue subpoenas. 


3. Oath of Office 


The following is the general form of oath 
which the law of certain states requires the 
arbitrator to take: 


. being duly sworn 
deposes and says that he will fai.hfully 
and fairly hear and examine the matters 
in controversy between the above named 
Parties, and that he will make a just 
award according to the best of his under- 
standing. 


4. The Hearing 


a. The arbitrator should be prompt in his 
attendance at the hearing and should so con- 
duct the .groceeding as to reflect the impor- 
tance and seriousness of the issue before him. 
The orderly conduct of the proceeding is un- 
der his jurisdiction and control, subject to 
such rules of procedure as the parties may 


prescribe. He should proceed promptly with 
the hearing and determination of the dispute. 
He should countenance no unnecessary delays 
in the examination of witnesses or in the pres- 
entation of evidence. Where the law requires 
it, witnesses must be sworn unless the parties 
duly waive this requirement. 

b. The arbitrator may participate in the ex- 
amination of parties or witnesses in order to 
clarify the issues and bring to light all relevant 
facts necessary to a fair and informed decision 





of the issues submitted to him. However, he 
should bear in mind that undue interference 
or emphasis upon his own knowledge or view 
may tend to prevent the proper presentation 
of ‘the case by a party. Examinations should 
be fair and courteous and directed toward 
encouraging a full presentation of the case. 
The arbitrator should avoid assuming a con- 
troversial attitude toward witnesses, parties 
or other arbitrators. He should avoid express- 
ing a premature opinion. 

c. The informality of the hearings should 
not be allowed to affect decorum and the or- 
derly presentation of proof. The arbitrator 
should seek to prevent any argument or con- 
duct at the hearings which would tend to 
cause bitterness or acrimony. 

d. Unless the parties approve, the arbitra- 
tor should not, in the absence of or without 
notice to one party, hold interviews with, or 
consider arguments or communications from 
the other party. If any such communications 
be received, their contents should be disclosed 
to all parties and an opportunity afforded to 
comment thereon. 

e. The arbitrator should allow a fair hearing, 
with full opportunity to the parties to offer all 
evidence which they deem reasonably material. 
He may, however, exclude evidence which is 
clearly immaterial. He may receive and con- 
sider affidavits, giving them such weight as the 
circumstances warrant, but in so doing, he 
should afford the other side an opportunity 
to cross-examine the persons making the af- 
fidavits or to take their depositions or otherwise 
interrogate them. 

f. The arbitrator is expected to exercise his 
own best judgment. He.is not required except 
by specific agreement of the parties to follow 
precedent. He should not, however, prevent the 
parties from presenting the decisions of other 
arbitrators in support of their positions. When 
the parties have selected a continuing arbitrator, 


PART III: 


Arbitration is predicated on the voluntary 
agreement of the parties to submit a dispute 
to a disinterested third party for final deter- 
mination. It implies not only the willingness 
to arbitrate but the willingness to attend a 
hearing, submit evidence, submit to cross-exami- 
nation and to abide by the decision of the 
arbitrator. 
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it is generally recognized that he may establish 
or follow precedents for the same parties. 


5S. The Award 


a. The arbitrator should render his award 
pro..ptly and must render his award within the 
time prescribed, if any. The award should be 
definite, certain and final, and should dispose of 
all matters submitted. It should reserve no 
future duties to the arbitrator except by agree- 
ment of the parties. 

b. The award should be stated separately 
from the opinion, if an opinion is rendered. 

c. It is discretionary with the arbitrator, upon 
the request of all parties, to give the terms of 
their voluntary settlement the status of @n 
award. : 

d. The award should be personally signed 
by the arbitrator and delivered simultaneously 
to all parties. The arbitrator should exercise 
extreme care to see that the contractual or leg 
requirements for making and delivering 
award are met. 

e. It is discretionary with the arbitrator to 
state reasons for his decision or to accompafiy 
the award with an opinion. Opinions should 
not contain gratuitous advice or comments mot 
related or necessary to the determination of 
the issues. If either party requests the arbitra- 
tor to prepare an opinion, such request should 
be followed. 

f. After the award has been rendered, the 
arbitrator should not issue any clarification or 
interpretation thereof, or comments thereon, 
except at the request of both parties, unless 
the agreement provides therefor. 


6. Privacy of Proceeding and Award 


The arbitrator should not publish or publicly 
comment on the proceedings or the award 
against the wishes of the parties. 


CONDUCT AND BEHAVIOR OF PARTIES 


2. Scope 


The power of the arbitrator depends upon the 
agreement of the parties. Accordingly, the con- 
tract or the submission agreement should define 
his powers. In initiating an arbitration— 
whether under a clause in a collective bar- 
gaining agreement or under a submission agree- 
ment or a stipulation—it is the duty of the 
parties to set forth the nature of the controversy, 
the claim asserted and the remedy sought. The 
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initiating party has the duty of setting forth 
its claim and the defending party the right to 
outline its position. 


3. Selection of Arbitrator 


The parties should select the arbitrator, in 
accordance with their agreement, to determine 
the controversy existing between them and his 
designation should be based on his integrity, 
knowledge and judgment. A party should not 
seek to obtain the appointment of an arbitrator 
in the belief that he will favor that party and 
thereby give him an advantage over his ad- 
versary. 

In keeping with the desire for complete im- 

artiality, parties should reject as arbitrators 

rsons who solicit cases. 


The Tri-Partite Board 


When parties select members of tri-partite 
ards, it is recognized that generally each will 
lect a representative rather than an impartial 
rbitrator, but in making such appointment 
rties should select persons who will join with 
he impartial arbitrator in a full and fair dis- 
ussion and consideration of the merits of the 
uestion to be determined. 


- Essential Conduct 


Parties should approach arbitration in a spirit 
f cooperation with the arbitrator and should 
k to aid him in the performance of his duties. 
Having selected an arbitrator, the parties are 
nder a duty not to subject him to improper 
ressures or influences which may tend to prej- 
dice his judgment. They should neither give 
or offer favors of any kind to the arb‘trator. 

s a general rule they should not communicate 

ith him privately; and if it becomes necessary 

communicate with him, it should be done in 
riting and a copy thereof should be simul- 
laneously delivered to the other party. 

Parties should respect the office of the arbitra- 
tor and recognize his essential right to control 
the conduct of the arbitration and should abide 
by whatever rulings he may make. 

When an arbitrator elects to withdraw from 
a proceeding and gives the parties his reasons, 
they should respect his right to do so in the 
interest of good arbitration. 


6. The Hearing 


Parties should not unduly delay the fixing of 
a date for the hearing nor the completion of 


the hearing. They should be prepared to pro- 
ceed expeditiously with their evidence and their 
witnesses, have their exhibits ready and co- 


operate with the arbitrator in furnishing what- 
ever additional information he may deem 
necessary. 

They should be prompt in attendance at the 
hearing. 

Parties should be fair and courteous in their 
examination of witnesses and in their presenta- 
tion of facts. Concealment of necessary facts 
or the use of exaggeration is not conducive to 
a good or sound determination of the differences 
between the parties. Acrimonious, bitter or 
ill-mannered conduct is harmful to the cause 
of good arbitration. 

When hearings are concluded, parties should 
not attempt to communicate any additional in- 
formation to the arbitrator. If new evidence 
becomes available, written application for the 
re-opening of the proceeding with the reasons 
therefor should be made to the arbitrator and 
a copy transmitted simultaneously to the other 
party. 

When it has been agreed that briefs will be 
submitted, they should be filed promptly on the 
date arranged and no new matter should be 
included in the briefs. Briefs should be a 
summarization of the evidence presented at the 
hearing, together with the arguments of the 
parties and their comments on the evidence. 


7. Privacy of the Arbitration 


The parties should consider whether the sub- 
ject matter of the arbitration is of such public 
interest as to warrant publicity concerning the 
proceeding and publication of the award and 
opinion, if any; and should advise the arbitra- 
tor accordingly on the record or in writing. 


8. Arbitrators’ Executive Meetings 


Meetings of the arbitrators and discussions 
in executive sessions by members of boards 
of arbitration are private and confidential and 
parties should not seek to obtain information 
concerning such meetings either from the third 
arbitrator or from their nominees. Parties 
should likewise refrain from attempting to 
secure in advance from the arbitrator or their 
nominees information concerning the award 
but should wait until the award is received in 
the regular course by both parties. 


9. The Award 


Parties, having agreed to arbitration, should 
accept and abide by the award. 

After an award has been rendered, neither 
party should unilaterally request a clarification 
or interpretation of the award from the arbitra- 
tor. If one is necessary, it should be requested 
jointly by both parties. 
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10. Settlements 


It the parties reach a settlement of their 
dispute but desire nevertheless to have an award 
made, they should give the arbitrator a full 
explanation of the reasons therefor in order 
that he may judge whether he desires to make 
or join in such an award, 


11. Compensation of the Arbitrator 


Parties should agree in advance of the hear- 
ing with the arbitrator on his compensation or 
the basis upon which it will be determined, but 
such arrangements should be made only in the 
presence of both parties. If the parties do not 





agree with one another as to the compensation, 
they should discuss the matter in the absence 
of the arbitrator in order that there be no 
intimation or suggestion that one party is will- 
ing to pay more compensation than the other 
and thereby raise the possibility of a question 
thereafter as to partiality on the part of the 
arbitrator. 


Having agreed on the compensation for an 
arbitrator’s services or to the reimbursement of 
his necessary expenses, parties should remit 
promptly and under no circumstances should 
such payment be withheld because of dis- 
pleasure over the award. 


Put Your Organization 


Chart to Work 


HERBERT HUBBEN 


Personnel Representative, U. S. Atomic Energy Commission 
Santa Fe Operations Office, Los Alamos, N. M. 


The company organization chart can be little more than a “still-life” picture of the 
company, dusted off and used only on rare occasions—in the preparation of the 
annual report, for example; or it can be a dynamic means of communication for 


training, for public relations purposes, and in many other situations. 


on how it’s used. 


It all depends 


Here are some easily applied suggestions on new and effective 


ways to put your organization chart to work. 


EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION in industry 
is rapidly becoming recognized as a 
major factor in sound, constructive em- 
ployee relations. To achieve it, however, 
is an extremely complex problem, de- 
manding thought and attention at all 
levels of the company and use of every 
available help. One of the more prac- 
tical and easily-applied methods of fos- 
tering understanding is through a system- 
atic and comprehensive presentation of 
the organization chart of the enterprise 
to all levels of employees, from top to 
bottom. 


Such a chart can create a more sym- 
pathetic appreciation for the duties and 
responsibilities of top management—for 
the “guy that never gets his hands dirty.” 
It can help to answer questions about 
how he earns his salary, what he does, 
what outside demands are made on his 
time, and so on. 

It makes a complete understanding of 
organizational structure a part of every 
worker’s equipment. Thus he comes to 
recognize that an order received from 
a first-line supervisor does not neces- 
sarily originate with him, that plans 
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frequently are formulated at higher 
levels. 

An understanding of the organization 
chart makes a more intelligent use of 
grievance machinery possible. The em- 
ployee begins to translate the dry phrases 
of the union-management agreement— 
“second step, third step”—into existing 
positions and people. He recognizes 
that an appeals procedure involves human 
beings at the top levels as well, and not 
an omnipotent, impersonal machine. 

This pin-pointing of lines of authority 
Iso tends to strengthen management re- 
ponsibility all along the line. It is 
asy for a foreman to pass the buck 
pstairs when that step involves an un- 
nown body, always considered rather 
napproachable. When identified per- 

ns, in known positions are involved, 
owever, the foreman is forced to accept 
e responsibilities of his position as a 
ember of the management team. 

Anyone who has ever used an organi- 

tion chart for training purposes can 


O 


testify, however, that it is an extremely 
difficult task. The chart presents a 
variety of new positions, unheard-of 
duties, and an unfamiliar setup. The 
average man is used to thinking in terms 
of his boss, and his boss’s boss, but 
seldom does his thinking go further. A 
complex, related chart, with a network 
of lines and blocks, is a difficult object 
with which to deal in a training situa- 
tion. 

To clarify the learning process, a rather 
novel approach is being developed which 
entails the use of the organization chart, 
with all its particular advantages, com- 
bined with a helpful visual aid. Con- 
cepts are always easier to grasp when 
presented in small, digestible parts. Con- 
sequently, every position on the organi- 
zation chart is placed on a card, with a 
one-sentence description of the duties. 
Along the bottom of the card are two 
slots, one for the name and one for the 
picture of the present job incumbent. 
(See Figure 1.) Such a card is prepared 


O 


TRAINING ADVISOR 








DETERMINES TRAINING NEEDS, PREPARES COURSES AND AUDIO-VISUAL 
MATERIALS, AIDS INSTRUCTORS, ASSURES FOLLOW-UP AND TRAINING 
VERIFICATION, ATTENDS TRAINING CONFERENCES, 


KEEPS CURRENT IN THE FIELD OF TRAINING. 
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Fig. 1. Closeup of Organization Chart Card 
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Fig. 2. Organization Chart without Cards 


for every supervisory position normally 
represented on an organization chart. 
Two holes are punched along the upper 
edge of the card, as shown in the illus- 
tration, to secure each card in its proper 
position. 

When the training director has a 
designated group before him, such as a 
number of new employees, for an orien- 
tation talk, he will point to the empty 
chart on the wall beside him, and dis- 
cuss the necessity for filling people into 
positions, pointing out the incomplete- 
ness of an organizaton chart devoid of 
persons. (See Figure 2.) Starting at the 
top of the chart, with the picture and 
card representing the president of the 
company, the training director will 
hold the*card before him and speak for 
a few minutes on the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the president. After com- 
pleting this, he may pass the card around, 
depending on the size of the group, and 
then place it in the top position of the 


organization chart, where two previously 
fixed hooks hold the card firmly. 

The remaining places can be filled im 
a like manner, with the card represent+ 
ing the position and the man under con 
sideration always being held before the 
speaker to focus the attention of the 
group. When the chart is complete, the 
worker will have an intimate and thor 
ough understanding of his organization 
and the people who run it. The lower 
on the chart you can go, the more effec- 
tively will the worker himseif be tied into 
it, especially if he can see his own su- 
pervisor’s place in the picture. 

This technique is particularly valuable 
in small companies, where the worker 
has a chance occasionally to see the per- 
son pictured. In larger companies, the 
chart may be presented in sections, with 
the parent company being shown one 
day, home office top executives the next, 
and so on. It must be remembered, of 
course, that the more possibility there 


* 
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is for a worker to tie the picture and 
an actual person together, the more direct 
benefits in improved human relations 
will be obtained. 

The potentialities of this approach are 
limitless. Sales conventions, for ex- 
ample, could employ similar methods, in 
which the man himself discusses his pdsi- 
tion and hangs it on the chart. A dupli- 
cate chart could be hung in the com- 
pany’s reception rooms, giving visitors 


the opportunity to become better ac- 
quainted with the company, to get a look 
at the person they are visiting, to get 
the proper spelling of executives’ names, 
and so on. The major benefit, however, 
of better understanding and more effec- 
tive communication within the company 
should be exploited to the fullest. That 
can best be done through visual examina- 
tion and discussion by the worker of an 
intelligently presented organization chart. 


Supervised Ratings — 
Making Graphic Scales Work 


ERWIN K. TAYLOR 


GRACE E. MANSON 





Personnel Research Section 


Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance 
Adjutant General's Oftice* 


Social Security Administration* 


Although they are by no means perfect tools of measurement, graphic scales are 


widely used in merit rating. In fact, in a survey reported on pages 515-518 on this 


issue, they were ‘found to be the most popular single type of rating device in use. 
Here is a detailed description of an improved method of rating on the graphic scale, 
whereby a trained personnel technician sits with the rater while the forms are filled 
out and aids the supervisor in the rating task. 


IN THE THREE DECADES or so in which 
graphic rating scales have been used for 
the evaluation of personnel in business 
and industry they have come in for a 
considerable amount of criticism. Despite 
their acknowledged weaknesses, tenden- 
cies toward bias and doubtful validity, 
graphic scales are still being used and 
probably will continue to be used more 
frequently than any other device for per- 
sonnel evaluation. This is equally true 
where evaluation is undertaken to provide 


a basis for personnel action and where 
the evaluations are to be used as criteria 
against which to validate selection de- 
vices. One probable reason for the con- 
tinued extensive use of graphic scales is 
that, except for the development of the 
forced-choice technique, which has only 
recently found its way into the industrial 


1 For a description of the forced-choice method, see 
*Forced-Choice Performance Reports: A Modern 
Merit-Rating Method,” by Marion W. Richardson. 
PERSONNEL, Nov,, 1949.—Eb. 


* The opinions expressed in this article are those of the authors aud do not necessarily reflect the official 
_ policies of the Department of the Army or of the Federal Security Agency. 
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personnel situations, no really basic im- 
provements in this area have been accom- 
plished since the development of the 
graphic scale by Dr. Walter Dill Scott 
during the first World War. 

Even if, with continued application to 
industry, the forced-choice technique 
finds wide acceptance, its applicability 
will necessarily be limited by the com- 
plexity of its constructions. We may 
assume that for a good many evaluation 
purposes graphic scales of one kind or 
another will continue to be employed. 

When the writers were on the staff of 
the Civilian Personnel Research Sub-sec- 
tion of the Adjutant General’s Office they 
were faced with the need for developing 
a criterion with broad applicability that 
could be used in a number of different 
jobs for which selection devices were to 
be validated. The situation in which 
they found themselves practically pre- 
cluded the use of anything but a graphic 
scale. Faced with this situation, the 
writers set about to construct a graphic 
rating form and technique which would 
take advantage of all known means by 
which the faults ordinarily attributed to 
graphic ratings might be minimized. The 
problem was attacked from two direc- 
tions. First, considerable care was given 
to the construction of the scales them- 
selves, and secondly—and this the writers 
considered the important aspect—a rather 
radical departure from the ordinary man- 
ner of administration of criterion ratings 
was undertaken. The entire approach 
was based on the philosophy to which 
psychologists more often pay lip service 
than real service—namely, that in de- 
signing a validation study as much 
attention should be paid to the construc- 
tion and administration of the criterion 
as to the construction and administra- 
tion of the proposed or possible pre- 
dictors. 

The scale and technique that was de- 
veloped became known as the “Test 
Research Rating Scale.” 
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Let us look first at its physical format, 
then at the manner of its use, and finally 
at some of the results that have been 
obtained. 


Format of the Rating Scale 


The cover sheet for the rating scale 
was a four-page, 8’x1014” booklet open- 
ing at the bottom. Page one bore the 
title “Test Research Rating Form, War 
Department, The Adjutant General’s 
Office.” Space ‘was provided for iden- 
tifying information such as installation, 
section, position, rater, and personnel 
technician. Then in large letters tie 
legend “For research purposes only, not 
to be used as a basis for administrative 
personnel action of any kind,” and “Cons 
fidential: For reasons of administrative 
privacy this document when accom 
plished will not be shown to any indi- 
vidual in or out of the Army except the 
rater or raters by whom accomplish 
and the staff of the Personnel Research 
Section, Classification and Replacement 
Branch, the Adjutant General’s Office.” 
This legend was possible because of the 
use of the scale as a criterion only. If 
a similar scale and system were to be 
used as an administrative evaluation 
device it would not of course be possible 
to incorporate such a statement in oF 
on the form. 

The second page of the booklet was 
blank. On the top half of the third 
page there was a place where the super- 
visor, after accomplishing the ratings, 
could make a ranking or evaluation of 
the importance for the job of each of the 
traits upon which she had rendered 
ratings. This portion of page three as 
we shall later see was covered -by the 
traits on which the ratings were made. On 
the part of the third page which was not 
covered by the ratings were 24 numbered 
lines into which the names of the indi- 
viduals to be rated were inserted prior 
to the use of the form. 

Since the form was to be used for a 
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number of different types of work, 18 
different rating scales were developed. 
For each separate study to be conducted, 
the technician in charge of the study 
performed a job analysis of the position 
under consideration. On the basis of 
this job analysis he selected from among 
the 18 available scales those which were 
appropriate to the position at hand. If 
none of the 18 scales fitted the demands 
of the position, or if there were demands 
beyond those covered by the scales, the 
technician was authorized to construct 
such additional scales as were required. 
Generally it was found that four or five 
trait scales plus one on over-all effec- 
tiveness were adequate for the types of 
positions for which tests were being 
validated. 

The graphs along which evaluations 
were to be made were printed on slips of 
paper ten inches long by four inches 
wide. For each position, the technician 


selected those scales appropriate to it, 


and for each supervisor, constructed one 
rating form, stapling selected scales into 
the cover sheet just described. 

The names of the individuals to be 
rated by any given rater were entered 
in the numbered spaces in the lower half 
of page three of the cover booklet. This 
exposed the names of the employees at 
all times but exposed only one scale at 
a time. This followed the practice de- 
vised by Stevens and Wonderlic? of 
rating all employees on one trait before 
“proceeding to the second. Thus, if there 
were four traits to be evaluated for a 
given job, the supervisor would evaluate 
all her employees on trait one, then all 
on trait two and so on. Further details 
on administration are given below. 





The Development of the Trait Scales 


It had long been the contention of the 
writers that one of the greatest weak- 
# Stevens, S. M. and Wonderlic, E. F., “An Effec- 


tive Revision of the Rating Technique,” Personnel 
Journal, vol. 13, October, 1934, pp. 125-134. 


nesses in graphic rating scales was the 
manner in which the traits were de- 
scribed. In their zeal to effect simplicity 
of design and economy of format, scale 
constructors reduced the trait descrip- 
tion to almost meaningless adjectives 
applied both to the trait descriptions 
and to the description of the various 
steps into which each of the traits were 
to be differentiated. It is not uncom- 
mon even today to find traits such as 
“industry,” “initiative,” and “coopera- 
tiveness” in graphic scales, nor is it 
difficult to find scale steps such as “poor,” 
“good,” “fair,” “average,” “excellent,” 
“superior” and the like. 

The semantic problem inherent in the 
interpretation of such trait names is but 
one of the difficulties that results from 
their use. More important than this in 
the authors’ opinion, however, is the 
failure to provide a frame of reference 
that will insure that the rater in making 
his evaluations is thinking in terms of 
on-the-job rather than in terms of some 
other area of behavior. This point may 
be illustrated by taking almost any trait 
name as an example. If we ask a super- 
visor to evaluate the performance of a 
subordinate on something like self-con- 
fidence we cannot be certain that the 
rating will be based upon the assurance 
with which the rated individual accepts 
and goes about the execution of an 
assignment. The area in which the su- 
pervisor may be most aware of the indi- 
vidual’s self-confidence might just as 
well be the locker room, the cafeteria or 
the golf course. Thus as a first step in 
scale construction we completely aban- 
don the use of trait names. Names were 
given to the scales as a shorthand for 
easy identification but were never em- 
ployed in the actual rating situation. 
Nor was any economy attempted in 
describing the characteristic on which 
we hoped to obtain an evaluation. 

Each trait description was couched in 
terms of a work assignment as nearly as 
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could be achieved. The fact that the 
scale had to be employed for a number 
of different occupations precluded the 
specificity that we should have liked to 
include. However, within the available 
degree of freedom, we attempted to stay 
as close as possible to a work situation. 
One of the traits representative of those 
employed in the scale reads, for example, 
as follows: 


There is a piece of work to be done which 
must follow a definite pattern of step-by- 
step operations. This makes it absolutely 
necessary that each worker must follow a 
fixed method, set by directives, even though 
there are other good ways of doing the 
work. There are a few operators you can’t 
rely on to follow directions; they insist on 
doing things their own way. Other opera- 
tors can be relied on to follow directions 
precisely, even though they also can think 
of other good ways of doing the job. Where 
does each of your workers stand on the line 
in dependability in following instruction? 


Five scale divisions were used for each 
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trait. In describing each of them an 
attempt was also made to stay in behav- 
ioral frames of reference. The authors 
do not feel that they were as successful 
in their efforts in the establishment of 
the scales step as in the trait description. 
Here, for example, are the five steps used 
in connection with the above trait 
description: 

1. Can’t be relied on to do as told. Inclined 

to do things own way. 


2. Frequently fails 
precisely. 


3. Sometimes slips but is as dependable as 
most. 


4. Usually follows directions as told, and 
can generally be relied on. 


5. Follows directions exactly and can ak 
ways be relied on. 


Ratings were made on the 4”x10” 
sheets (see Figure 1), by placing the 
number designating the name of each 
individual to be rated at the appropriate 
point along the line. 


to follow directions 





Requires suber- 
viston to be 
dept at work. 


Sometimes needs to be 
reminced to continue 
his work. 


FIGURE | 
SAMPLE SCALE ON WHICH 
RATINGS WERE RECORDED 


Administration of the Test 
Research Rating Scale 


The writers had noticed in their ex- 
perience with test administration that 
when tests were given, considerable care 
was usually exercised in their adminis- 
tration. Every effort was usually made 
to provide optimal testing conditions. 
Special rooms were frequently set aside. 
Careful directions were worked out and 
administrators were specifically trained 
to do the job. Adequate light and good 
ventilation were a concern to the test 
administrator. Care was taken to pro- 
vide adequate time and freedom from 
interruptions of any kind. 


Mostes time occasionally. 


Seldom takes time out wtth- 
out a good reason. 


Aleays stays 
right on the 
job. 


In the administration of employee 
evaluation forms, whether for purposes 
of criterion collection or of administra- 
tive evaluation, the opposite philosophy 
seems almost universally to prevail. Rat- 
ing forms are hastily put together, poorly 
reproduced and less than haphazardly 


administered. Frequently such forms 
are distributed through office mail and 
the supervisor is expected somehow or 
other to execute them when he finds a 
spare moment or two amidst continual 
interruptions. He may or may not have 
received some guidance in a_ poorly 
written and often unread rating manual 
which fails to answer many of the ques- 


tions that he has in mind. It seems to 
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us little wonder under such conditions 
that there are flaws in the ratings 
obtained. ‘ 

We decided that if the criteria on ‘the 
basis of which tests were to be selected 
were to be optimally meaningful, con- 
siderable care would have to be given 
to the administration as well as to the 
construction of the forms on which this 
crucial information' was to be collected. 

The major decision in this direction 
was that the evaluations would be made 
in the presence of and under the direct 
supervision of a qualified personnel tech- 
nician. The rendering of efficiency re- 
ports was, we felt, after all a rather 
involved process for which the average 
clerical or mechanical supervisor had 
not received any special training. Even 
where there was a sincere desire on the 
part of the rater to cooperate with the 
objectives of the undertaking, there was 
a lack of the detachment and training 
necessary to achieve the optimal end 
without some outside assistance. Thus 
the essence of the test research rating 
form rested in the fact that all evalua- 
tions were executed by the supervisor 
with a qualified test technician sitting 
jat his elbow and participating actively 
in the process. 

This made several desirable ends pos- 
sible. Before any study was undertaken, 
the technician who was to work with the 
group was introduced to a meeting of 
supervisors at which he carefully ex- 
plained the objectives of the study and 
the fact that he would come around and 
help them to make their evaluations. Any 
questions which were raised at that time 
were answered and supervisors were 
alerted to the fact that they would be 
asked to make these evaluations within 
the next several weeks. A schedule was 
set up and each supervisor knew that at 
a given time on a given day he would 
be asked to set aside a considerable piece 
of time in which to participate in this 
program. 








Because of the manner in which the 
scale was to be used, the trait descrip- 
tions were not reproduced on the form 
itself. The form contained only the rat- 
ing line and the five steps under it. The 
actual description of the trait was typed 
on 5x8” cards which were retained by 
the technician. When the technician 
visited the supervisor a brief period of 
from five to 15 minutes was spent in 
further breaking the ice and establishing 
rapport. Any questions that the super- 
visor had were answered. The technician 
again briefly outlined the objectives of 
the study and told the supervisor a little 
about the nature of ratings, the extent 
of individual differences and the nature 
of their distribution. He secured agree- 
ment that not all workers in a department 
were equally good and that even within 
the individual there were high and low 
points. When the technician felt that 
he had gotten these points across he 
began the actual rating procedure. 

The technician read the first trait de- 
scription aloud and discussed it briefly 
as it applied to the specific position under 
the rater’s supervision. When any ques- 
tions had been answered to their mutual 
satisfaction the technician asked the 
supervisor to examine the list of sub- 
ordinates to be rated and to indicate 
which was his best worker with respect 
to that characteristic. When the indi- 
vidual was named, the supervisor was 
asked to justify the choice and indicate 
where on the scale the rated individual 
belonged. The number corresponding to 
that individual was then entered on the 
form. 

The rater was then asked to indicate 
the individual who was weakest on the 
trait, to justify his decisions, and enter 
the rating. Next, the second best worker 
was identified and rated, then the next 
to poorest and so on until all listed em- 
ployees had been evaluated on the first 
trait. Inclinations on the part of the 
rater to use only a portion of the scale 
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orto fail to make adequate discrimina- 
tions were brought to his attention by the 
technician with such remarks as “Is he 
really that good?” or “Is that all the 
difference that there is between these 
two workers?” 

The process was repeated for each of 
the succeeding scales until all the ratings 
had been made. Then the rater was 
asked to rank the importance of each of 
the traits in the scale to over-all effec- 
tiveness on the job. These provided 
“Guessed Betas” on the basis of which 
the scales could be combined. 

The number of personnel rated varied 
from six to 24. It usually required from 
30 to 90 minutes for the technician to 
secure a set of ratings. 


The Proof of the Pudding 


While the test research rating tech- 
nique was designed to yield better rat- 
ings, the success with which it achieved 
its end can be measured only in terms 
of research results. The form was used 
with five populations in clerical opera- 
tions in two different government agen- 
cies. These were as follows: 


56 IBM key-punch operators. 


54 Stencil typists-—these workers typed 
names and addresses on silk screen 
stencils similar to those used with Elliot 
addressing machines. 

194 Machine operators—these personnel 
maintained files of IBM Cards which 
they ran periodically on special IBM 
equipment. The nature of the work 
established rigid time deadlines. 

613 Schedule editors—these personnel worked 
primarily with questionnaire data of 
differing kinds. They checked for con- 
sistency, coded, and edited. 

366 Statistical clerks doing a wide variety 
of different jobs involving manipulation 
of figures. They employed key and motor 
driven calculators.’ 


In reviewing the results of the admin- 
istration of the ratings to the supervisors 


® The technician in the case of the first three popula- 

tions was Dr. G. E. Manson. Messers Emanual 
Cynamon and P. M. Stone collected the ratings on 
the last two populations. 
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of these populations we shall pay par- 
ticular attention to four of the criticisms 
usually made of graphic rating scales: 


They are unreliable. 
They are subject to excessive halo. 
Raters use only a fraction of the scales. 


Scales usually present a piling up at the 
high end making differentiation among 
the best personnel difficult, if not im- 
possible. 


ao oe 


Reliability 


It was possible for the last two popu- 
lations to obtain two sets of evaluations 
on some of the personnel. To make the 
reliability check more severe, the second 
set of ratings was obtained from a dif 
ferent supervisor than the one who made 
the first set. A different technician ob- 
tained the second ratings and in many 
instances the composition of the group 
in which the second ratings were ren+ 
dered was different from that in which 
the first were made. Finally, in some 
instances, the supervisor from whom the 
second ratings were collected was mak 
ing evaluations of behaviors which had 
taken place some time in the past, as he 
was rating former personnel who had 
been transferred to other supervisors. 

The results of the reliability study are 
presented in Table 1. The trait names 
used are for identification purposes only; 
they were not used on the rating form 
in any way. 

Generally speaking, the correlations 
between independent raters on graphic 
scales have been disappointingly low. In 
most validation studies using ratings as 
the criterion, their reliability is not 
quoted. Those presented in Table 1 
compare favorably with most to be found 
in the literature. They are more than 
adequate for validation purposes. 


No criticism has been more commonly 
or more validly made of graphic scales 
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Table i 


CORRELATION BETWEEN Two SETs OF 
INDEPENDENT RatTincs For SEVERAL 
SCALES ON THE TEST RESEARCH 
Ratinc Form 





\Statistical | Schedule 
|_Clerks | Editors 
[Nr ak Re 


Scale Code 
Dependability in 
rush 34 .79| 207 .57 


Ability to work 
with others ....... | 97 60 


60); — 
230 
Persistence ‘ 231 
229 

233 


Learning ability 


Accuracy 


Speed 








Over-all efficiency 











than that the intercorrelations among the 
traits of a scale are so high as to render 
the individual trait ratings nothing more 
than a reflection of the rater’s general- 
ized impression of the employee being 
evaluated. Tables 2 through 6 present 
the matrices of intercorrelations among 
several trait ratings for the five popula- 
tions. Not all the cases nor all the rat- 
ings appear in any of these matrices 
since separate constellations were con- 
structed for each rating group on only 
those traits common to an adequate por- 
} tion of the population. 


Examination of these data immediately 
indicates the intercorrelations to be, on 
the whole, considerably lower than those 
generally found in graphic scales. While 
the correlations of speed with over-all 
do, in the case of statistical clerks, attain 
a magnitude of .85, it must be remem- 
bered that in both these positions rate 
of production was necessarily an im- 
portant factor. That the subfactors could 
add something to the information yielded 
by the over-all rating is indicated by the 
fact that the multiple correlation be- 


tween the subtraits and the over-all was 
.89 for the statistical clerks and .88 for 
the schedule editors. The standard score 
regression weights were roughly as fol- 
lows: 





Ability to 
Get Along 
With People Speed Accuracy 
Stat. Clerks 20 63 20 
Sched. Ed. 28 65 ll 








It is interesting to note in this connection 
that schedule editors were more likely 
than statistical clerks to work in groups. 
This is reflected in the greater impor- 
tance of “ability to get along” for this 
group. The work of statistical clerks, on 
the other hand was somewhat more com- 
plex—a fact that appears to be reflected 
in the greater weight given to accuracy 
by this group. 

The intercorrelations in tables 4, 5, 
and 6 are even lower than those in 
tables 2 and 3. The highest relationship 





Table 2 


INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG TRAITS 
RaTeD For 204 Statistica, CLERKS 





Ability to get 
along with people : 36 | 58 


Speed .... , | 59 | .85 
Accuracy 


Overall 

















Table 3 
INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG TRAITS 
Ratep For 265 ScHEDULE EpiTors 





Ability to get | sat 
along with people | — 27 | 42 


Speed 56 | 84 


| 

| 

| - 
Accuracy | + 


Overall 
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Table 4 


INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG TRAITS RATED FOR 
51 Key Puncn OPERATORS 


















































Speed . | — | 61 Al | —.04 13 63 
Accuracy | -- 51 10 .20 .70 
Persistence . | | — 05 33 .74 
Ability to get along with people | | — 16 25 
Like routine | | out 27 
Overall . | | | i 
Table 5 
INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG TRAITS RATED FOR 
52 STENCIL TYPISTS 
Speed we et |—1s | os | 48 
Accuracy | | o- 58 | 01 05 62 
Persistence | | a oe 33 67 
Ability to get along with people — 06 .28 
Like routine | -- 19 
Overall | ~- 
Table 6 
INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG TRAITS RATED FOR 
152 MACHINE OPERATORS 
Speed ees ee 63 | 30 | 13 | 73 
Accuracy — | 64 42 |; «Il 75 
Persistence is oe | 4 | 1% 
Ability to get along with people ae 27 58 
Liking for routine | | - 19 
Overal! | | -- 
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appears to exist among speed, accuracy 
and persistence. Liking for routine and 
ability to get along with others seem in 
tables 4 and 5 to bear only a chance 
relationship to the other traits. In Table 
6 they are not quite so low. 

While it is not possible, on the basis 
of these data to make the flat assertion 
that the problem of halo has been licked, 
it appears fairly obvious that the Test 
Research Rating Technique has made a 
significant step in this direction. 


ae 


Figures 2 and 3 present the percentage 
frequency polygons for the over-all rat- 
ings of statistical clerks and schedule 
editors respectively. Figure 4 presents 
the same data for the machine opera- 
tors. While the distributions for only 
over-all ratings are presented, they are 
representative of those for the other 
traits. The distributions for the two 
smaller populations are omitted because 


Stencil 
’ Typists 'm 13.6 


14.7 


o 6.0 6.6 





Ability 

to Work Liking Dependability 

: With i 

Speed Accuracy Persistence Others 


of their size, but as in the case of the 
bigger populations, the entire range was 
utilized. 

For the statistical clerks and schedule 
editors the rating line was divided into 
10 equal parts for scoring. In the case 
of the machine operators 25 equal divi- 
sions were made. 

Table 7 presents the means and stand- 
ard deviations for the several traits for 
each of the populations. Attention is 
called to the equivalence of these sta- 
tistics for the over-all and subtraits for 
each population. 


Excessive Skew 


Examination of figures 2, 3, and 4 
shows that the pile-up of cases at the 
upper ranges of the scale are conspicu- 
ously absent from these distributions. 
While the means for the various traits 
are always somewhat above the exact 
center of the scale, this deviation from 
symmetry is much less than is usually 
the case. Again it may be said that 


Table 7 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR THE SEVERAL TRAITS FOR 
EACH OF THE POPULATIONS 


for in 


Learning Over-all 
Routine Rush 


Ability Efficiency 


0 
Knowl. 











Key Punch 
Operators ‘m 


15.5 


15.8 
te oe 
Tab. Operators 'm 15.3. 
is ie ca Oe 
Stat. Clerks *m... 4.8 
i a ‘ 2.1 . 
Editorial ( “orks *m 5.0 


o 19 


1 Based on 25-step scale. 
* Based on 10-step scale. 
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20 FIG. 4. RELATIVE FREQUENCY 
‘9 DISTRIBUTION OF OVERALL RATINGS FOR 
‘s 152 TABULATING EQUIPMENT OPERATORS. 
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hile the test research rating technique 


s not completely solved the problem of 
ew, it has reduced it to a point where 
does not seriously affect the useful- 
ss of the scale. 


mmary and Implications 


A rating scale format and technique 
veloped by the Personnel Research 
ction, AGO has been described. The 
ique attribute of the technique lies in 
e fact that instead of distributing forms 
-@® raters, as is usually done, a trained 
personnel technician sat at the desk of 
the rater while the forms were filled out 
and aided the supervisor in the rating 
task. 

Data were presented from five popula- 
tions in two government agencies. Reli- 
ability coefficients in two populations 
were computed under quite severe condi- 
tions and found to be quite satisfactory. 
Intercorrelations among the several sub- 
traits were found in each of the popula- 
tions to be considerably lower than the 


345 6 7 8 9 1 t2 13 14 18 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 2425, 
OVERALL RATING 


inter-trait relationship in the 
graphic scale. 

Sample frequency distributions showed 
the entire possible range to be used. 
While there was evidence of some nega- 
tive skew, there was no piling-up of 
cases at the extreme of the scales. Ample 
opportunity was present for discrimina- 
tion among the employees in the upper 
as well as in the lowest quartile. 

Admittedly, the test research rating 
scale is costlier to construct and more 
expensive to administer than the average 
graphic scale. The authors believe, how- 
ever, that employee evaluations (whether 
undertaken as a means of establishing a 
criterion for the validation of personnel 
techniques and procedures or for pro- 
viding data on the basis of which ad- 
ministrative decisions are to be made) 
serve an important function. If such 
evaluations are to be made, the time and 
effort required to develop a system, such 
as has been described, may more than 
pay for itself in the greater value of the 
data that result. 


usual 





A Survey of Merit Rating in Industry 


L. G. SPICER 


Labor Relations Coordinator, 
Kelvinator Division, Nash-Kelvinator 


The champions of improved merit-rating techniques may be a little shocked by 
some of the findings reported on in this study of merit-rating practices in industry. 
For example, hardly a third of the respondents using merit-rating scales have made 
any check of the reliability of their rating instruments; half the companies surveyed 
have not given their raters any training whatever. This article also presents informa- 
tion (not all of it so negative) on classes of personnel rated, types of scales in use, 
traits most frequently measured, use of rating results. 


THOUGH MERIT-RATING programs, along 
with numerous other types of personnel 
techniques, have been gaining a greater 
acceptance in industry, relatively few 
studies have been made of the actual use 
of such evaluation programs. Numerous 
authorities can be cited both in favor 
and disapproval of merit-rating programs 
but little factual evidence has been ob- 
tained as to how private companies 
using such instruments actually feel 
about such techniques. 

As a result of the above problem, a 
survey was conducted under the sponsor- 
ship of the American Society of Train- 
ing Directors, during January, 1949, to 
find out from business men who employ 
these employee performance evaluation 
devices, what their reactions were to 
merit-rating scales. Three hundred and 
forty-six companies from 26 different 
states were contacted in this survey with 
176 firms submitting replies. 

Despite the fact that the U. S. Supreme 
Court has ruled that the subject of merit 
increases must be negotiated with organ- 
ized labor representatives if the firm has 


a union, many organizations desire to 
use some type of device to differentiate 
successful from unsuccessful perform- 
ance of a job by the employee. 

As the survey results indicate, com- 
panies with anywhere from 250 to 100,- 
000 employees participated in this study. 
Other data obtained revealed that the 
majority of companies either do not give 
the raters who use these scales any train- 
ing whatever, or have conducted legs 
than five hours of, such training sinee 
their merit-rating program has been in 
effect. 

In addition, this study indicated a 
noticeable lack of statistical checks for 
measuring <eliability, inasmuch as only 
36 per cent of the firms using merit- 
rating scales made any such check of 
their rating instruments. Also, it was 
determined that most companies do not 
use merit-rating results with other per- 
sonnel techniques for the purpose of 
research and that the majority of the 
disadvaniages that these firms listed as 
being a “criticism” of their merit-rating 
scales were attributable not to the rating 
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scale itself, but to faulty organization or 
policy within the company itself. 

It was found that most organizations 
with merit-rating programs have little if 
any idea of what this personnel tech- 
nique costs them in dollars and cents, 
since only 25 per cent of the firms who 
said they had been using merit-rating 
programs attempted to make any finan- 


cial estimate of their cost. This study 
suggests that if more industrial organi- 
zations would attempt, on a cost-account- 
ing basis, to justify the cost of merit- 
rating, or at least to present an accurate 
report of such costs to top management, 
the acceptance of merit-rating programs 
might be materially enhanced. 

A brief summary of some of the results 
of this survey follows. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


346 Companies contacted in survey (162 were members of A.S.T.D.) 
.D.) 


176 Companies submitted replies 


(89 were members of AS. 


100 Companies stated they did not have merit-rating programs 
76 Companies stated they have merit-rating programs 
(Note: Tabulated results based on only 64 companies, however, 
as 12 of 76 firms submitted incomplete replies) 


PERSONNEL RATED 


15 Companies evaluated hourly employees only 
17 Companies evaluated salaried employees only 
32 Companies evaluated both hourly and salaried employees 


64 Companies (Thus: 47 hourly scales received, 32 plus 15, and 49 


salary scales, 32 plus 17, or, a total of 96 scales 
received, 49 plus 47.) 


Size oF COMPANIES PARTICIPATING IN SURVEY 


Smallest firm participating 
Largest firm participating 
Average size firm participating 


250—500 employees 
50,000—100,000 employees 
2,000—5,000 employees 


CLASSES OF PERSONNEL RateD BY Jos TITLE 


Hourly No. of Cos. 
Non-Productive Workers 41 
Productive Worker? 40 
Working Group Leaders 37 
Clerks 33 
Assistant Foremen 12 
Foremen 9 
Apprentices 2 
Miscellaneous . &§ 


Salary 
Foremen or Supervisors 
Clerks 
Engineers 
General Foremen (Dept. Head) 
Salesmen 
Division Superintendents 
Executives 
Miscellaneous 


Types OF Merit RATING ScALEs UsEeD 


Graphic 

Check List 

Rank Order 
Paired Comparison 
Forced Distribution 


Total 


* Hourly Employees 
37 
7 
2 
1 
0 


*Salaried Employees 


47 


(* Number of Companies Using) 
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NuMBER OF TraAITs Usep ON RATING SCALES 
Hrly. Employees Sal. Employees 


Most frequent number of traits used oo... 6 10 
Second most frequent number used 00.0... 5 6 


NAMES OF TRAITS Most FREQUENTLY UsED 











Hourly Employees No. of Cos. Salaried Employees No. of Cos. 
Quality of Work mene OD Se ETT 
SS i. ee Initiative ........... Pile tied ssi a 
Dependability ccconconennne inesains aa Quantity of Work cnn _ 28 
Job Knowledge 0.0..c.cccccccoomeon - Quality of Work ................. ileiaend 
Cooperation . peahiaeleninstitie ae OE EE: 
Initiative ........... NEA SSN A oe 
GRAS SEE Pla a © Cooperation... PE EERE TES 
Safety Habits ................... CREE wy pS EE OLLIE LT SIT 
Attendance ............ ecinicinchace esnplaencacte's a Leadership. ......... satvaiismiaa aa a 
Working Relations —............... 12 Working Ne ETE ET: 
OS | Ee Learning Ability ..... iseccpanasontek _ 
Adaptability se oshandhes esa antecoies 10 Appearance .......... Ne ks a 
Physical Condition 0.0.0.0... 10 IO NAII oidelatictresacniodacstion 10 
Personal Habits 0.ecocmmommne 9 Attecance ............ 9 


AMOUNT OF TRAINING GIVEN RATERS BY COMPANIES 


No Training whatsoever .....ccccccccccccnnnmnnmnmumnmnm O2 Companies 


4 Hours or less ...... 19 Companies 


5 to 8 Hours nenianmnen 9 Companies 
Fe a I ink ncsnitinsno asthe stella ipa . 2 Companies 


RE FI TID catecsiessnsccivniesic chong eiledinblicecndint sarciaiteactioal 2 Companies 


TOTAL 64 Companies 


Use oF Merit Ratinc RESULTs wiTH OTHER 
PERSONNEL TECHNIQUES FOR RESEARCH 


Testing Programs suuwe 22 Companies 
Job Evaluation Programs ....0...:ccccccccscmmnmenmrninunuee 20 Companies 
Counseling Programs 
Labor Turnover Ren 
Wage Incentive Plans e nme | Companies 
*Other Personnel Measurements 0.0.0.0.» . 10 Companies 
Did not compare rating results 200000 cccnnnneee 24 Companies 
EU UU i iccerceenccnenecelccan a 


1) Coxapanies 
3 Companies 





* Includes individual production record, attendance record, p-omotions 
actually received, safety records, transfer requests, scrap, merit in- 


creases actually granted, seniority, selection of employees for training, 
and grievances. 


ADVANTAGES OF Usinc Merit Ratinc ScALEs sy ComMPANIEs* 


Direct Advantages No. of Cos. Reporting 
Basis for promotion, upgrading or transfer 20 


Basis for giving of pay increases ..... 


14 
Aid in retention of probationary employees . 5 
Insures review of employees at stipulated periods 5 
Basis for developing criteria information (tests) 4 
Aid in selection and placement of employees 2 
Gives written records of employee’s job performance 2 
Aid in increasing productivity Dy) 
Aid in settling grievances 2 
Decreases labor turnover l 
Acts as check against other personnel records l 


(* Based on verbatim statements of replying firms) 
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Indirect Advantages No. of Cos. Reporting 
Prompts supervisors to study employees ieddaniaieeiacnscn = 1 
Motivates employees for self-improvement 

Improves morale 

Acts as basis for counseling employees 

Improves employer-employee relations 

Creates better informed personnel 

Raters have better knowledge of jobs 

Promotes equity in considering employees 

Gives management betier idea of desired supervisory qualities 
Miscellaneous a 


Awwo 


oOrnwun 


— 


DISADVANTAGES OF Usinc Merit Ratinc ScaLes By CoMPANIES* 
specific Deficiency No. of Cos. Reporting 
valuations too subjective cies 19 
ack of Uniformity in ratings 13 
ack of records to properly fill out ratings 
ack of ability on part of raters 
atings not discussed with employees 
ack of training of raters 
atings not statistically reliable or valid 
oo long a period of time to rate employees 
ack of follow-up of ratings 
endency of rater to rate employees too high 
ating scale traits too general in scope 
ating scale not related to job requirements 
endency of rater to rate all employees “average” 
ferit rating programs not “sold” to management 
iscellaneous 


8 
7 
5 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
7 


1 


(* Based on verbatim statements of replying firms) 


Population Trends and Their Significance 





THE MOST SIGNIFICANT population increases during the past decade have occurred in the youngest 
and oldest age groups reports the Conference Board. 

The number of persons 55 years of age and older rose 29 per cent compared with a national 
average increase of 15 per cent. On the other hand, high birth rates of the past decade added 
almost nine million, or 27 per cent, to the group under 15 years of age. 

The age group 15 to 19, born in the low birthrate depression years of the early 1930's, declined 
14 per cent over the past decade. The number in the age group 20 to 24 remained relatively stable. 

The importance of this differential growth today lies in the fact that these younger groups 
supply much of the manpower for the armed forces and the labor force. 





Management Policy Aspects 
Of Employee Counseling 


HENRY EILBERT 


School of Business and Civie Administration 


City College of New York 


There is good reason to believe that interest in employee counseling programs, which 


reached its peak during World War II, is again being revived. 


lt may be timely, 


therefore, to consider management policy with regard to such aspects of the counsel- 
ing function as the selection and training of counseling personnel, scope of counseling 
operations, status of counselors, and methods used. This article reports the results 


of a survey of current management practices and aititudes with regard to these and 
other aspects of the counseling function. 


BECAUSE EMPLOYEES’ PERSONAL problems 
directly affect their performance on the 
job it is natural for management to be 
interested in helping employees to solve 
them. In most cases, this interest takes 
the form of somewhat informal advice 
given to employees by supervisors or 
executives. But in some instances, more 
elaborate programs are undertaken to 
help employees. It is to these programs, 
which show a great deal of variety, that 
the term “employee counseling” has been 
applied. 

Such programs, according to one esti- 
mate, numbered only a handful before 
World War II. During the war period, 
however, they multiplied rapidly, due 
to the wartime problems encountered in 
dealing with personnel. Hundreds of 
firms provided help to employees in an 
organized way, or, in other words, insti- 
tuted formal programs of employee 
counseling. 

Following the war, interest naturally 
waned, though it did not apparently 
decline to prewar levels. There can be 





little question that, if present military 
actions cause a labor shortage, as ap- 
pears probable, counseling programs will 
spring up again. Therefore, a survey of 
what management is doing and thinking 
about such programs seems especially to 
the point at this time. 


The Study 


The purpose of the study to be reported 
here was to examine management poli- 
cies and practices with respect to em- 
ployee counseling, to assess the signi- 
ficance of these policies and practices, 
and to determine what attitudes they 
revealed. No postwar survey of this 
nature has been published. 

For the purposes of this analysis, em- 
ployee counseling, sometimes known as 
personnel or industrial counseling, was 
defined as the management function per- 
formed by line supervisors, or by staff 
(or consulting) specialists, centering pri- 
marily in interviewing employees indi- 
vidually, in order to assist them in the 
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solution of a wide range of personal 
problems. 

This definition was deliberately inclu- 
sive and descriptive so that it could 
encompass the great variety of plans, 
practices, and procedures which were 
known to exist. Employee counseling, 
however, does not always involve a 
“formal” program. Such a program 
was considered to exist when specialized 
staff or consultants were employed to 
carry on the work. 

The basic policy question was con- 
sidered to be: Should a program, as 
defined here, be utilized? 

Where such a defined, formal program 
has been initiated, the following policy 
grouping seemed relevant: 

. policies defining size, cost and scope of 
operations 


. policies relating to organizational prob- 
lems of responsibility and authority with- 
in the company 


. policies defining the functions to be per- 
formed 


. policies regarding the selection and train- 
ing of counseling personnel 


-5. policies indicating or restricting the meth- 
ods of counseling 


. policies devoted to guaranteeing the suc- 
cess of the program by establishing the 
status of the counselor 


. evaluative policies 


Where no organized, or formal pro- 
grams exist, the following could be 
examined: 

. policies dealing with the responsibility for 

counseling 


. policies relating to the scope of counsel- 
ing activity 


. policies concerned with activities for in- 
creasing the effectiveness of counseling 

The desirability of national coverage 
dictated that a mail questionnaire be 
used. Accordingly, a questionnaire was 
prepared, tested on a group in order to 
maximize its effectiveness, and revised. 
A list of the names of firms which, 
according to published reports, had used 
such programs, was augmented by others 


suggested by people who had worked in 


this area. A total of 111 firms were 
surveyed, of which 69 (62.2 per cent) 
replied. A preponderant number of the 
respondents were members of the per- 
sonnel staffs of their companies. 

In a number of cases, more or less 
detailed letters and literature either re- 
placed or accompanied the response. Ad- 
ditional comments on the back and in 
some spaces of the questionnaire were 
fairly frequent. 


Summary of Findings 


Managements do not seem to agree 
on what constitutes a “formal” program. 
Twenty-nine companies (42 per cent) 
identified themselves as having such pro- 
grams. About two-thirds of these, how- 
ever, appeared, on close examination, to 
consist of incidental or occasional. serv- 
ices performed by some management 
representative. Similar services were 
not regarded as a “program” by 26 other 
firms. Only 20 programs—in the sense 
that they were well-defined and utilized 
the services of specialized personnel— 
could be identified. 

Leaving aside this original definition 
of a counseling program, 35 responding 
firms (just over 50 per cent) indicated 
rather complete counseling services, cov- 
ering an estimated 300,000 workers. 
These respondents gave comparatively 
full data which provide a rather good 
picture of their operations. 

Program goals were expressed in terms 
of the employee’s welfare, the expected 
beneficial effect of counseling on em- 
ployee efficiency, and its value in pro- 
ducing better employer-employee _rela- 
tions. 

The services offered centered around 
individual interviews. The scope of 
problems included was noted to be wide 
——-wider in some places than in others. 
In some instances, counseling services 
were specialized—i.e., counselors dealt 
mainly with certain types of problems, 





POLICY ASPECTS OF EMPLOYEE COUNSELING 


such as women’s personal problems, or 
vocational guidance. 

Within the sample surveyed, the war- 
time assignment of administrative and 
supervisory functions to staff counselors 
has disappeared, and operations in the 
area of organizing welfare activity, such 
as recreation, seem to have diminished. 

Counsel to management is almost as 
widespread as interviewing of individual 
employees. However, it was noted that 
counselors rarely seem to be charged with 
formal training of supervisors. Gen- 
erally, it was indicated that supervisors 
made use of counseling facilities for 
themselves, either for personal or job 
needs. 

In some cases, line supervision or 
executives were named as the counselors. 
In most, “counselors,” personnel repre- 
sentatives, psychologists and medical 
officers were designated as the counsel- 
ing personnel. 

Twelve respondents indicated some 
form of specification for counselors. The 
following illustrate differing attitudes 
regarding requirements: 


Training in psychology, a good knowledge of 
community and plant operation. 

. . . @ professionally trained counselor or 
an individual within our own organization 
who lias had diversified experience of which 
supervisory and personnel experience has 
been a major part. 

(Paraphrased): . . . the main thing is the 
maturity of the counselor, who must be the 
“right kind of person” and an organization 
“insider.” 

When selecting counselors . . . an M.A. de- 
gree . . . in psychology, social work or re- 
lated fields is prerequisite. A sound back- 
ground . . . and a basic motivation .. . 
are more salient than previous company 
experience. 


Generally, counselors were responsible 
to some personnel executive. Occasion- 
ally, a major personnel officer was the 
counselor. 

The maturity and personal competence 
of the counselor were emphasized as mat- 
ters of the highest importance. Only a 
few respondents indicated that they pro- 


vide any training for counselors, and this 
training is by no means uniform, as the 
following comments show: 


Training in all functions .. . in the Per- 
sonnel Department was recently expanded 
to include eight weeks of training in the 
various factory divisions . . . supplemented 
with periodic meetings and conferences .~ . 
Complete information as to existing policy 
and currently when changes are made. ‘ 
(Paraphrased) : Counselor is advised to read 
some of the more important material in the 
field and discusses it with his supervisor. 
Courses in human relations. 


In-service training in the way of super- 
visory consultation, staff meetings. . 


Respondents also seemed definitely 


aware of the importance of good coun- 
selor relations with line supervision. In 
the words of one respondent: 


In all counseling activities the counselor 
must be aware of the importance of main- 
taining good relations between the employee 
and the immediate supervisor. 
And to paraphrase another: You must 
work with and through the supervisor and 
avoid doing anything to intrude on his 
authority. Without exception, it was 
noted that a spirit of cooperation existed 
between foremen and counselors, which 
made for smooth referral procedure. On 
the other hand, there was no agreement 
regarding making interview records 
available to line supervisors. In any case, 
it appeared that counselors are not likely 
to divulge information of a confidential 
nature to supervisors. Asked whether 
records of interviews are available to line 
supervision, respondents commented: 
Absolutely not, except in those rare cases 


where the employee specifically requests that 
certain information be so used. 


Information is interpreted for supervision. 
Confidential data is cleared with employee 
before comments are made to supervision. 


We always keep the supervisor advised and 
work with him. 


Only in transfer and discipline . . . 

As noted, few counselors were re- 
ported to have line authority, except 
where line supervisors actually do the 
counseling. To determine the extent to 
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which unofficial powers are resident in 
the counselor would require study of the 
company in its daily operation. A sam- 
pling of the comments in this connection, 
however, is illuminating: 

This function . . . was not intended... . 


to interfere with or supplant supervisors’ 
authority. ... 


No direct authority but as a recommenda- 
tion carries much weight and usually deter- 
mines action. 


We get the kind of action we recommend 
in just about every case but we use a sales 
approach—endeavoring to get the supervisor 
to do what we recommend by leading him to 
want to do it as a matter of his free choice. 


We have deliberately avoided the opportunity 

to asume any responsibility for the selec- 

tion, placement, upgrading . . . dismissal, 

etc., of our employees. 
Generally, it was said the counselor has 
not been provided with any instructions, 
other than intra-company information. 
It was frequently noted that the counselor 
is expected to give advice where that 
seems advisable. In several cases, con- 
tract-covered grievances were noted as 
“forbidden” areas for the counselor. 

No uniformity or pattern seemed dis- 
coverable as regards: (1) size of the 
counseling force; (2) ratio of counselors 
to work force; (3) ratio of employees 
using services to total employees; or (4) 
identity of counseling supervisors. 

Firms offering services seemed con- 
vinced that they were of great value, 
though no one indicated any specific or 
objective standards for appraisal. 

There was little division of opinion, in 
fact, as to the value of counseling, per se, 
but there were serious differences as to 
the value of “programs,” entailing the 
services of specialized personnel. The 
majority of respondents were either 
friendly or neutral, but 13 indicated 
serious doubt about or opposition to 
them. Probably the strongest negative 
statement came from a respondent asso- 
ciated with a firm generally considered to 
have progressive personnel policies. This 
officer stated: 


We have never approved a formal counsel- 
ing program under that title. It seems to 
us extremely difficult to establish such a 
. program without violating the business 
atmosphere of industry and without tend- 
ing to inculcate an unnecessarily dependent 
attitude on the part of the employee. This 
difficulty has been apparent in some of the 
formal counseling programs, and in the 
conflict which has arisen between those 
responsible for counseling . . . and those 
charged with accomplishing business results 
. . the results desired . . . must be 
achieved through the technique of handling 
day-to-day interviews and interpersonal re- 
lationships. 


At least three companies have used and 
subsequently dropped programs entailing 
services of specialized personnel. The 
most common objection noted was that 
the use of such personnel undermines 
the status of the line supervisor. 

Of the 69 respondents, 32 indicated no 
program nor any substantial counseling 
services. It was commonly noted that the 
line supervisor has some responsibility 
for such matters. In general, the scope 
of assistance appeared to be more re- 
stricted, often applying only to work 
problems. 

Some references occur to training for 
staff members and supervisors. The fol- 
lowing quotations give some idea of what 
may be included: 

We have experimented with providing 


psychiatric lectures for a group of super- 
viscrs. . . . 

We have trained third-level management in 
the techniques of the listening interview. 
They had at least one of these interviews 
with ‘all levels of supervisors and they have 
been very satisfactory. . . . This training is 
one of the nine sessions that comprise our 
Human Relations in Management Course. 
Several of our Personnel Department Work- 
ers have course training in the Rogerian 
(Non-Directive) Technique of industrial 
counseling. 


This utilization of counseling techniques 
by supervisory personnel is worth noting 
as evidence of the spread of the original 
ideas propounded by the pioneers at the 
Western Electric Company. 

It should be mentioned, finally, that 22 
respondents indicated that their services 





or programs had been installed during 
the period, 1940-1945. Only seven firms 
had instituted programs since the end 
of the war. 


Limitations of the Study 


Some of the limitations of the study 
should be noted. No attempt was made 
here to evaluate the nature or value of 
programs by any means other than the 
responses obtained. Nor did the inves- 
tigation involve any comparisons as to 
the relative merits of different counseling 
methods. The representativeness of the 
sample could not be definitely estab- 
lished. Also there was considerable 
variability in the completeness of records 
kept by firms, as well as in the fullness of 
the data furnished by them. This may 
have obscured some similarities or dif- 
ferences which were not reported as fully 
as might have been desired. 
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Direction of Further Research 


It would seem desirable for a research 
or management organization to collect 
data periodically in this field so that 
more quantitative information, at least, 
might be available. 

Further research within companies 
which operate counseling programs might 
be helpful in showing how some firms 
have used counseling successfully as a 
device for correcting supervisory weak- 
nesses. Probably the most important area 
for further experimentation is in the de- 
velopment and validation of standards 
for judging the usefulness of counseling 
programs. Finally, review of programs 
which have been discontinued in order 
to ascertain the reasons for their ter- 
mination should furnish some valuable 
insights into the work of the employee 
counselor. 
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PERSONNEL POLICIES AND UNIONISM. By 
Henry S. Gilbertson. Ginn & Co., New 
York, 1950. 463 pages. $4.50. 


Reviewed by F. G. Atkinson® 


Henry Gilbertson has made a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of personnel ad- 
ministration. In this comprehensive and 
thorough text he has, in fact, written two 
bogks in one: Parts I through IV are an 
exposition of the personnel function at its 
present stage of development; Parts V and 
VI are an assessment of the labor union 





* Vice President for Personnel and Industrial Rela 
tions, R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., New York. 








movement and its implications for personnel 

licy. 

> oe first half of the book the author 
covers the personnel function, its historical 
setting, its principles, doctrines and _tech- 
niques. This portion, done in broad strokes, 
is competent and adequate for its purpose, 
which is to provide necessary orientation for 
the reader before he comes to consider the 
impact of unionism on all these matters. It 
is in the treatment of this latter subject, 
which takes up the second half of the book, 
that the author distinguishes himself. There 
have been good texts on the personnel func- 
tion for 25 years and more. There are well 
documented histories of the labor union move- 
ment. Gilbertson has recognized that in this 


Note: New books on personnel management are also reviewed regularly in the Association’s 


monthly publication, THE MANAGEMENT Review. 
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day either story told without relating it to the and he states basic principles without moraliz- 
other is told in an artificial setting. No stu- jing. The style is lucid and readable. The 
dent or practitioner of personnel administra- —_yeader will nevertheless do well to read care- 
tion can afford to disregard this interrelation- fully. This is a compact book for all its 450 


yo Bnys wate 2d gaye caluoe pages and the author is sometimes given to 


will be wise to keep it constantly in mind. subtle understatement. There has been much 

In his discussion of current issues, includ- ©Jecture over the years about how personnel 
ing the controversial Taft-Hartley Act, the ™en should be trained and educated for their 
author manages to remain remarkably objec- embryonic - profession. To the extent that 
tive. He does not hesitate to call the errors books can help, this one should be a major 
of both management and of organized labor; assist. 


Overtime for Supervisors and Foremen? 


AS THE MOBILIZATION PROGRAM has begun to require step-ups in production schedules, 
many companies are facing, or anticipate facing, longer working schedules. Some 
companies already have moved up to 4 or 48-hour workweeks or longer according to 
a recent survey Me the Commerce and Industry Association of New York. Others 
plan to in the near future. 

Many companies already meeting or anticipating the problem of rank-and-file 
employees take-home pay equalling or surpassing that of salaried foremen or super- 
visors, have been questioning the Association about ways and means of maintaining 
proper pay differentials between these groups. Accordingly, the Personnel Manage- 
ment Bureau of the Association has undertaken a study of the problem. 

Of the 60 companies participating in the study, 31 have definite policies providing 
for extra compensation for supervisors and foremen when a department is scheduled 
to work over 40 hours a week. The remaining 29 companies either grant no extra 
compensation under these circumstances or have not yet determined a policy. 

A summary of the reports of the 31 companies providing for extra compensation 
shows that they fall into the following groups: 


Number of Companies Policy 
14 Straight time, time-and-a-half or double time for hours scheduled in 
department over 40 hours. Usually limited to first line supervision. 


9 Extra compensation on a tapering-off schedule according to salary 
level, number of scheduled overtime hours, or both. 


$2.00 per hour flat rate for all scheduled overtime hours. 


Predetermined percentage differential between supervisor and super- 
vised employees. 


Number of overtime hours worked considered in computing annual 
bonus. 


20% of weekly base salary for 6th day of work only. 





World War Il Wage Policy Summarized 


PROBLEMS WHICH FACED THE NATION in formulating and administering wage and 
manpower policy during the last war form the subject of a new report by the 
U). S. Labor Department’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Entitled Dispute Settlement and Wage Stabilization in World War II, the report 
represents the contribution of three former National War Labor Board officials who 
appraise our World War II experiences in settling labor-management disputes and 
stabilizing wages. The report reviews the operations of the National Defense Media- 
tion Board, the National Wage Stabilization Board, and the National War Labor 
Board, and analyzes the problems confronting a democratic government which inter- 
venes in industrial relations in time of war. 

Copies of Dispute Settlement and Wage Stabilization in World War Il may be 
obtained without charge from the New York Regional Office, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 341 Ninth Avenue, New York 1, New York. 
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Practical Guidesa 
To Help You Do Today’s 
Bigger Job Better 


MANPOWER RESOURCES FOR THE EMERGENCY 


With a Section on National Mobilization Policy. Includes: Meeting Increasing Manpower 
Requirements; Mobilizing Management Manpower; How Employee Training Can Help Solve 
ay Production Problems of the Emergency; “Don’t Send Me Any More Cripples”; Justifying 
Personnel Program on a Dollar-and-Cents Basis; The National Man 
Mobilization Policy Pers. 139, $1.25 (AMA members, $1.00) 


CRITICAL FACTORS IN MANAGEMENT PLANNING 
With a Section on A-Bomb Protection in Industry. Includes: Management Planning for Atomic 
Attack (Defense Against Atomic Attack, A Company Security Program, Guides for Manage- 
ment Planning); The Future—Whose e Responsibility? Time for “Democracy in Action” at 
the Executive Level_..____....................... -asweeePers, 138, $1.25 (AMA members, $1.00) 


SOURCES OF ECONOMIC INFORMATION FOR 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Includes reliable and usable information about: sources and criteria of cost of living data; 
sources and criteria of productivity data—on job, industry, and national levels; sources of com- 
parative wage rates—by industry, area and occupation; how to make a wage survey; applying 
data to determine your wage policy._........Research Report 17, $3.75 (AMA members, $2.50) 


THE AMA HANDBOOK OF WAGE AND SALARY 
ADMINISTRATION 


A comprehensive 416-page manual which gives you the practical guidance and information you 
need for establishing basic wage and salary rates, setting up a formal wage and salary plan, or 
strengthening your present plan. Of particular importance today in the light of wage control 
requirements, this manual brings you a compilation of the best materials on wage and salary 
administration AMA has published, plus new AMA research___..$7.50 (AMA members, $5.00) 


RATING EMPLOYEE AND SUPERVISORY PERFORMANCE 


A Manual of Merit-Rating Techniques. A handbook of up-to-the-minute techniques and 
principles to guide you in rating the performance of your employees, justifying meri: increases 
and promotions, redesigning your present program or setting up an entirely new one___$4.00 


(AMA members, $3.50) 





MANUAL OF EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEWING 


A practical manual which can help you judge potential employees more accurately and conduct 


interviews more efficiently. Gives you the best techniques as revealed in a comprehensive 


survey of companies from coast to coast.......Research Report 9, $2.25 (AMA members, $1.50) 





Please include payment with all orders under $3.00 to reduce 
bookkeeping and expedite shipment. The 3% sales tax must be 
included on all orders for delivery in New York City. 
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